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FOREWORD 


For  the  past  two  and  one -half  years,  the  Coordinators  of  University 
Rehabilitation  Counselor  Training  Programs  have  met  at  most  of  the  major 
related  national  conventions.  It  was  strongly  felt  that  there  was  a  need  to 
develop  workshops  for  this  group  over  and  above  the  stated  opportunities 
for  brief  meetings.  The  first  such  workshop  was  held  in  the  spring  of  1957 
at  Michigan  State  University. 

At  this  first  workshop  an  attempt  was  made  to  cover  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  related  to  training  process,  research,  practices  in  the  field,  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities,  and  other  problems  concerning  students  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  counseling.  While  such  a  "shot-gun"  approach  was  necessary 
at  this  initial  workshop,  it  was  felt  that  future  workshops  should  be  direc¬ 
ted  toward  a  more  intensive  examination  of  a  limited  number  of  topics. 

It  was  our  hope  that  this  second  workshop  would  provide  an  intensive 
examination  of  field  work  instruction  as  part  of  the  overall  training  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  counselors.  Through  such  an  examination,  it  was  fur¬ 
ther  hoped  that  some  awareness  could  be  developed  of  curriculum  deficien¬ 
cies  in  various  university  programs  offering  such  training  today. 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Rehabilitation  Services  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
one  of  the  few  agencies  in  the  country  receiving  a  teaching  grant  from  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  provide  an  internship  experience  which, 
in  part,  fulfills  requirements  of  masters  and  doctoral  programs.  The  Coor¬ 
dinators  had  expressed  a  desire  to  devote  attention  to  the  field  or  internship 
experience.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  hold  this,  our  second  workshop, 
in  Cleveland. 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Rehabilitation  Services  has  provided  an  intern 
program  for  vocational  counselors  since  1950  and  since  May,  1955,  it  has 
been  unique  in  the  range  of  services  offered  to  a  community.  Within  its  com¬ 
prehensive  vocational  guidance  program,  there  are  facilities  for  continued 
physical  restoration,  and  for  emotional  and  social  evaluation  of  clients.  A 
staff  of  highly  qualified  vocational  counselors  afford  counseling  to  all  persons 
who  require  or  request  this  service.  Students  in  rehabilitation  couseling  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  work  with  all  classes  of  clients. 

The  University  Coordinators  had  expressed  a  desire  in  their  meetings  and 
through  personal  correspondence  to  restrict  the  workshop  to  their  own  group 
and  to  those  most  closely  concerned  and  associated  with  the  training  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  counselors.  In  view  of  this  expressed  desire,  all  coor¬ 
dinators  presently  receiving  teaching  grants  from  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  workshop*  The  Committee 
on  Training,  a  new  committee  of  the  States  Council,  also  was  welcomed. 

This  committee  has  been  charged  by  the  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  with  the  re sponsibi lity  f or  developing  guidelines  for  adequate 
training  of  their  present  and  future  staffs.  The  Advisory  Panel  to  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  was  the  other  major  group  invited.  Panel  mem¬ 
bers  have  the  responsibility  of  recommending  policies  governing  the  train¬ 
ing  of  vacational  rehabilitation  counselors  to  the  Office  of  Vacational  Reha¬ 
bilitation. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  encouragement  and  cooperation  of 
Miss  Cecile  Hillyer,  Chief,  Division  of  Training,  Office  of  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation;  of  Mr.  Leonard  M,  Miller,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Training., 
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Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  and  of  Dr.  James  F.  Garrett,  Assis¬ 
tant  Director,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Their  leadership  has 
been  most  helpful  in  developing  present-day  programs.  Vocational  Gui¬ 
dance  and  Rehabilitation  Services  is  grateful  to  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  further  for  providing  the  grant  which  made  this  workshop 
possible . 

Acknowledgment  must  also  be  made  of  the  constructive  efforts  put  forth 
by  planning  committee  members  and  by  panel  chairmen  and  recorders. 
Without  the  review  and  revision  by  panel  chairmen  and  recorders  of  the 
stenotyped  notes  of  the  workshop,  the  editors  could  not  have  prepared  this 
Report  of  Proceedings. 


Richard  T.  Sidwell 
Workshop  Chairman 
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PRE -WORKSHOP  PROGRAM 


Wednesday  -  February  12,  1958 

3:00  P.  M.  --  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Training  of  the  States 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Council 

Colonial  Room,  Hotel  Manger 

8:00  P.  M.  --  Meeting  of  the  Workshop  Program  Planning  Committee 

Colonial  Room,  Hotel  Manger 

8:00  P.  M.  --  Meeting  of  Advisory  Panel  on  Rehabilitation  Counseling 

the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 


Room  306,  Hotel  Manger 
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WORKSHOP  PROGRAM 


Thursday  -  February  13,  1958 


9:00  A.  M.  --  WELCOME  by  Mrs.  Harold  F.  Banister,  Executive  Director, 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  and 
Richard  T.  Sidwell,  Workshop  Chairman 

Otis  Room,  Hotel  Manger 

9:30  A.  M.  --  ADDRESS  by  Dr.  James  F.  Garrett,  Assistant  Director, 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

10:45  A.  M.  --  REPORT  by  Committee  on  Training  of  the  States  Council 

CHAIRMAN:  Charles  F.  Feike 


1:30  P.M.  --  PRESENTATION  by  Panel  One 

TOPIC:  How  do  we  determine  the  readiness  of  an 

agency  to  take  on  students  for  the  supervised 
field  work  (or  clinical,  or  internship)  ex¬ 
perience  ? 

CHAIRMAN:  Dr.  William  M.  Usdane 

RECORDER:  Mr.  William  Hays 

PANEL 

MEMBERS:  Mr.  W,  Alfred  McCauley 
Dr.  James  S.  Peters  II 
Dr.  Lee  Meyer  son 

5:30  P.  M.  --  TOUR  of  Branch  Office  --  Vocational  Guidance  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Services,  2239  East  55th  Street 


6:00  P.  M. 


DINNER  at  Branch  Office 

ADDRESS,  "Educating  the  Whole  Man",  by  Dr.  John  S.  Millis, 
President,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


7:00  P.  M. 
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WORKSHOP  PROGRAM  (Continued) 
Friday  -  February  14,  19  58 
8:30  A.M.  --  PRESENTATION  by  Panel  Two 


TOPIC: 

What  basic  preparation,  either  prior  to  or  con¬ 
current  with  field  work,  is  needed  by  the  student 
to  assure  a  worthwhile  supervised  field  experi¬ 
ence  ? 

CHAIRMAN: 

Dr.  John  E.  Mufhard 

RECORDER: 

Mr.  Leonard  Small 

PANEL 

MEMBERS: 

Dr.  Gregory  Miller 

Dr.  Dorothy  Martin 

Dr.  C.  H.  Patterson 

Dr.  Wade  Stalnaker 

Dr.  Harry  Case 

10:15  A.  M.  --  PRESENTATION  by  Panel  Two  (Continued) 
1:00  P.  M.  --  OBSERVATIONS  by  Advisory  Panel 


CHAIRMAN: 

Dr.  William  Ge liman 

PANEL 

MEMBERS: 

Dr.  Bruce  Moore 

Dr.  Robert  Waldrop 

Dr.  Frank  Sievers 

3:00  P.M.  --  PRESENTATION  by  Panel  Three 


TOPIC: 

Key  problems  in  selection  and  placement  of 
rehabilitation  counselor  trainees.  Possible 

s  olutions  ? 

CHAIRMAN: 

Dr.  Elena  D.  Gall 

RECORDER: 

Dr.  Phil  H.  Schoggen 

PANEL 

MEMBERS: 

Mr.  Andrew  Marrin 

Dr.  John  McGowan 

Dr.  Sol  Warren 

Mr.  W.  R.  Ooley 

Dr,  Kenneth  Hylbert 
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WORKSHOP  PROGRAM  (Continued) 
Saturday  -  February  15,  1958 
8:30  A.  M.  --  PRESENTATION  by  Panel  Four 


TOPIC: 

What  constitutes  adequate  supervision  in  the 
field  work  setting? 

CHAIRMAN: 

Dr.  Bruce  Thomason 

RECORDER: 

D r .  Robert  P.  Anderson 

PAN  E  L 

MEMBERS: 

Dr.  Roland  Spaulding 

Dr.  Cecil  Samuels  on 

Dr.  Dorothea  Smith 

Mr.  Charles  Feike 

Mr.  Harry  Hines 

J  0:15A.M.  PRESENTATION  by  Panel  Five 


TOPIC: 

How  can  we  evaluate  the  student's  learning 
experience  in  the  agency,  i.  e.  ,  what 
methods  and  procedures  will  help  insure  a 
valuable  experience  for  the  student  in  field 
work  ? 

CHAIRMAN: 

Dr.  Roy  N.  Anderson 

RECORDER: 

Dr.  Theodore  Landsman 

PANEL 

MEMBERS: 

Dr.  Abraham  Jacobs 

Dr.  Julian  Meyers 

Dr.  Guy  Renzaglia 

Dr.  Douglas  MacFarland 

Dr.  L.  B.  Harmon 

1:00  P.  M.  --  CONSIDERATIONS  in  Planning  Coordinator  Workshops 

CHAIRMAN:  Richard  T.  Sidvvell 

3:00  P.  M.  --  DISCUSSION  of  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Policies 

by  Miss  Cecile  Hillyer,  Chief,  Division  of  Training, 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 


- 


KEYNOTE  ADDRESS 


By  James  F.  Garrett 


I  would  just  like  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  consider  to  be  some  of  < 
implications  of  this  meeting  for  the  total  training  program.  At  the  sam> 
time,  I  want  to  give  you  in  the  institutions  and  community  agencies  an  idea 
of  what  I  think  is  going  on  that  relates  to  the  field  of  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
seling. 

Last  week  at  a  meeting  in  the  august  halls  of  Princeton,  I  thought  there 
was  something  important  in  the  atmosphere.  The  meeting,  which  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  supported,  was  sponsored  by  the  American 
Psychological  Association  and  dealt  with  the  relationships  between  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  rehabilitation.  One  of  the  conclusions  was  that  the  relationships 
between  community  agencies  and  universities  is  a  two-way  street  in  which 
the  institutions  have  something  very  important  to  give  to  community  agen¬ 
cies  and  vice  versa.  But  the  institution  can  become  very  narrow,  and  very 
set,  very  smug,  and  very  "ivory  towerish"  in  what  it  thinks  to  be  its  role, 
and,  once  in  a  while,  perhaps,  rubbing  shoulders  with  the  harsh  realities 
of  life  has  something  to  contribute.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  expand  the 
aims  and  vision  of  the  institution,  see  real  implications,  and  gain  better 
unde  r  s  tanding . 

There  was  something  else  which  I  think  was  just  as  important.  This  was 
the  first  time  a  professional  field,  psychology,  didn't  try  to  "take  the  field 
over"  and  say  it  had  all  the  answers  to  the  problems.  One  person  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  group  thought  psychology  should  run  rehabilitation  and  was  almost 
run  out  of  the  room. 

As  I  see  it,  the  biggest  problem  we  have  in  our  rehabilitation  counse¬ 
ling  program  is  cooperation  and  coordination.  I  think  it  is  something  which 
we  could  well  keep  in  mind. 

I’d  like  to  give  you  some  of  rny  concerns  so  far  as  the  rehabilitation 
counseling  training  program  goes.  First  of  all,  I  am  concerned  with  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  institutions  in  which  these  training  programs  happen  to  be  are 
really  vitally  interested  and  concerned  with  the  future  of  their  programs. 

Is  this  something  which  the  institution  considers  to  be  important  and  to  which 
it  sees  itself  making  a  contribution?  Or  does  it  look  upon  the  program  as 
something  "government"  has  imposed  on  the  institution  and  so  will  yield  to 
pressure  but  show  no  deep  concern?  For  example,  if  OVR  would  "pull 
out",  would  these  programs  disappear  and  vanish?  This  is  a  question  of 
rather  serious  consequences. 

Secondly,  I  am  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  vitality  of  the  programs 
which  are  being  offered,  especially  in  terms  of  curriculum.  Is  the  curri¬ 
cula  up-to-date  {even  though  we  have  only  been  in  this  program  four  years), 
or  is  it  going  to  be  like  a  lot  of  other  courses  where  you  introduce  no  mod¬ 
ifications,  the  same  old  sets  of  notes  ad  infinitum7 

Thirdly,  I  am  concerned  (and  this  is  really  our  only  legitimate  concern), 
with  whether  or  not  you  are,  in  reality.,  living  up  to  the  contract  which  you 
made  with  us  when  you  submitted  your  applications.  The  application  is  after 
all  a  contract  with  the  government.  I  think,  also,  that  we  must  give  much 
more  attention  to  another  problem.  Where  do  our  trainees  go?  We  are 
training  people  who  are  supposed  to  go  into  the  field  of  rehabilitation  coun- 
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seling.  Do  they? 

There  is  a  real  obligation  on  the  part  of  training  programs  in  this  field 
to  be  concerned  whether  the  people  they  are  training  find  their  way  into  re¬ 
habilitation  work.  If  you  find  that  most  of  your  trainees  are  not  going  into 
this  field,  you  have  to  look  at  the  problem  of  presenting  the  field  of  rehabil¬ 
itation  counseling  in  such  a  light  that  it  looks  as  though  it  is  a  field  into 
which  people  will  want  to  go,.  How  much  are  the  universities  actually  con¬ 
cerned?  Lastly,  I  think  one  of  my  concerns  is  whether  or  not  the  theory 
which  is  taught  in  the  classroom  is  integrated  with  real  practice.  Said  in 
another  way,  is  the  university  integrated  with  the  community?  What  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  community  needs,  demands,  and  pressures  does  it 
assume?  To  what  extent  is  this  reflected? 

I*d  like  to  raise  with  you  some  realistic  questions  which  will  affect,  I 
think,  the  future  of  the  rehabilitation  counseling  program  -  those  things 
which  are  taught  and  those  things  which  are  done  in  the  program.  First  of 
all,  I  am  surprised  that  many  faculty  members  who  are  training  students 
for  the  field  of  rehabilitation  counseling  do  not,  apparently,  have  any  idea 
of  what  the  needs  are  for  rehabilitation  counseling  personnel.  The  best  es¬ 
timates  in  OVR  are  that  there  are  about  3600  rehabilitation  counselors  cur¬ 
rently  employed.  This  would  include  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agen¬ 
cies,  disability  units,  other  public  and  private  agencies.  As  best  we  can 
figure,  present  plans  call  for  the  employment  of  4300  individuals  in  reha¬ 
bilitation  counseling  by  the  close  of  1958.  We  i.n  OVR  estimate  that  in  1959 
about  600  counselors  will  be  hired  each  year  to  fill  additional  positions  in 
the  expanding  rehabilitation  program.  The  program  which  OVR  is  support¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  counseling 'provides  stipends  to  roughly  500 
trainees.  This  is  about  the  magnitude  of  our  program. 

How  many  people  are  actually  training  for  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
counseling  outside  OVR  sponsorship  is  a  little  difficult  to  know,  because  it 
is  easier  to  "spot”  the  people  who  have  the  traineeships.  You  also,  have  to 
take  into  consideration  that  there  are  a  number  of  individuals  who  start  but 
never  complete  the  training  program.  I  think  it  is  important  for  you  to  know, 
If  you  don’t  already  know,  that  the  number  of  people  who  are  being  "turned 
out"  each  year  is  figured  to  be  about  300.  This  takes  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  two-year  program.  This  means  that  there  are  roughly 
about  half  as  many  people  being  "turned  out"  as  are  needed.  I  mention  this 
because  every  once  in  a  while  we  do  get  inquiries  which  suggest  that  per¬ 
haps  those  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  counseling  training  are  not  fully  cog¬ 
nisant  of  these  facts,  and  we  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  you  in  terms  of 
programs  and  practice,  answering  questions  from  deans,  and  the  like. 

However,  I  think  you  should  understand  another  development  m  the  field, 
and  this  is  that  there  may  soon  be  some  real  competition  in  terms  of  re¬ 
cruits  for  the  rehabilitation  counseling  field.  It  is  tied  in  with  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  counselors  at  the  high  school,  and  elementary  school  level.  One 
of  the  good  members  of  our  Advisory  Panel  is  here  today,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  out  to  "propagandize"  you  for  support  of  that  program  (and  I  hope 
you  will  support  it),  but  it  is  important  to  understand  that  the  demand  for 
counselors  may  become  a  rather  spirited  one  within  the  very  near  future. 


How  many  of  you  have  seen  the  latest  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  on  the  need  for  school  counselors?  This  report  indicates  that  there 
are  about  32,  000  such  counselors  employed  and  that  by  I960  or  1961  the  need 
looks  to  be  about  44,  000.  You  see  that  this  type  of  program  has  real  impli- 
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cations  and  impact  on  the  rehabilitation  counseling  program  in  the  universi¬ 
ties.  You  have  a  big  upswing  in  this  program.  Therefore,  it  is  all  the  more 
important  that  those  of  you  who  are  interested  and  concerned  be  sure  that 
your  "ducks  are  in  a  row"  in  terms  of  the  type  of  program  you  are  offering. 
You  have  to  understand  that  there  is  also  developing  in  our  program  a  much 
more  intensive  cultivation  and  integration  for  this  relationship  between 
schools  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  so  that  this  program  of  relationship 
between  programs  must  manifest  itself  in  community  and  school  situations. 

Another  problem,  is  that  of  the  selection  of  trainees.  I  think  this  is  some 
thing  which  is  extremely  important.  We  have  had  discussions  with  any  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  about  selection  methods.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that,  in 
selecting  trainees,  consideration  be  given  to  some  type  of  total  mobilization 
of  the  resources  in  the  community.  I  am  wondering  why  it  isn't  possible, 
in  terms  of  relationships  with  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  that 
at  least  some  of  the  people  who  are  being  rehabilitated  might  not  have  po¬ 
tential  for  the  field  of  rehabilitation  counseling.  I  raise  it  as  one  item  to 
which  some  serious  consideration  should  be  given.  l  am  concerned  about 
the  placement  of  graduates.  I  am  sure  it  is  all  well  and  good  for  us  to  fos¬ 
ter  the  idea  that  capable  students  should  go  further  academically,  but  we 
have  a  realistic  problem  in  the  field  -  to  get  people  out  and  into  production 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

We  have  tried  a  follow-up  study  of  your  trainees  which  we  are  still  an¬ 
alyzing.  It  is  a  little  disappointing  to  see  that  more  individuals  are  not  go¬ 
ing  into  the  field  of  rehabilitation.  I  think  it  is  something  which  all  of  you 
will  want  to  look  at  very  seriously.  The  fact  that  some  schools  have  about 
as  poor  a  record  as  one  could  possibly  want  raises  the  question  as  to  whether 
some  have  ever  looked  at  the  "green  booklet"2  since  they  got  on  the  job. 

This  is  a  real  moral  and  ethical  responsibility  and  I  think  one  should  address 
himself  to  its  implications. 

Of  more  importance,  perhaps,  is  the  integration  and  coordination  of  new 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation,  and  particularly  things  going  on  in 
the  field  of  rehabilitation  counseling,  into  the  training  curriculum.  I  would 
like  to  mention  just  a  few  items  which  I  think  are  of  some  importance.  For 
example,  we  have  this  question  of  what  does  the  rehabilitation  counselor  do. 

I  think  you  ought  to  know  that  there  has  been  organized  in  Arkansas  an  ex¬ 
perimental  program  which  has  to  do  with  setting  up  the  counselor  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  where  all  he  does  is  couseling  as  opposed  to  the  myriad  things  he  does 
in  the  ordinary  program.  The  effort  is  made  to  see  whether  in  a  process  of 
this  sort  the  counselor  can  do  a  more  effective  job  of  rehabilitation  than 
under  present  circumstances.  This  program  was  developed  out  of  materi¬ 
als  and  discussions  at  one  of  our  Guidance,  Training,  and  Placement  Work¬ 
shops.  Also,  there  has  been  in  the  last  two  years,  a  program,  in  Arkansas, 
of  in-service  training  out  of  which  has  developed  a  series  of  seven  mono¬ 
graphs  which  we  are  supplying  you  as  they  come  out. 

I  think  there  are  some  other  things  going  on  that  are  of  real  significance 
to  you.  How  many  of  you  are  familiar,  in  any  great  detail,  with  the  special 
program  at  the  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled?  It  is  concerned  with 
the  assessment  of  work  potential  of  individuals  with  cerebral  palsy,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  considered  not  feasible  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  These 
methods  and  techniques  should  be  well  understood  by  the  individuals  whom 


2Training  Grant  Programs  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  March,  1956. 
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you  are  training.  We  also  have  a  program  which  we  run  each  summer  which 
is  an  effort  to  try  to  show  the  role  of  the  sheltered  workshop  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  mentally  retarded.  Here  is  a  research  program  which  is  making 
an  effort  to  develop  different  methods  and  different  techniques.  We  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  the  proceedings  of  last  year’s  workshop  will  soon  come  off  the  press 
so  they  will  be  available  for  everybody.  This  is,  again,  something  that 
ought  to  be  integrated  into  your  course  work. 

Similarly,  there  was  a  project  in  New  York  dealing  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  City.  This  is  of  significance  not  because  they 
were  Puerto  Ricans,  but  because  consideration  was  given,  in  a  rehabilita¬ 
tion  setting,  to  cultural  and  language  factors  as  they  effect  the  process  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Theoretically,  it  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  all; 
practically  it  can  be  applied  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Indians  in  Colorado. 

I  here  are  things  going  on  in  the  nursing  home  field  in  terms  of  assessment 
of  rehabilitation  potential  of  individuals  in  nursing  homes  which  should  also 
interest  you.  A  very  interesting  project  is  going  on  in  Vermont  on  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  homebound  in  terms  of  the  development  of  sub-contract 
activities  in  the  home.  These  are  the  sorts  of  things  which  are  rather  im¬ 
portant  in  terms  of  development  of  rehabilitation  counseling  curriculum. 

The  activities  going  on,  for  example,  in  the  rehabilitation  of  people  over  45 
at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Hospital  in  Rhode  Island.  Out  of  the  first  100  who 
went  through  the  process  here,  21  are  already  rehabilitated,  29  are  await¬ 
ing  placement,  44  are  still  in  service  and  only  9  have  been  found  to  be  not 
feasible  for  rehabilitation.  Contrast  this  with  the  usual  thing  that  happens 
in  agencie  s . 

Those  of  you  who  teach  the  team  process  may  be  familiar  with  the  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake  project,  where  you  have  a  visiting  team.  Everybody  who  has  been 
in  an  institution  for  two  weeks  is  being  evaluated  by  the  team.  I  merely 
raise  the  question  to  those  of  you  who  have  curricula  in  rehabilitation  whether 
you  have  attempted  to  integrate  this  material  into  your  program.  Another 
program  area  development  which  is  extremely  important  is  the  new  grants 
to  states  for  staff  development.  Some  of  you  are  probably  actively  engaged 
in  these  training  programs  but  I  wonder  if  all  of  you  are  aware  that  these 
things  are  going  on  in  your  own  states?  Some  of  these  are  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  programs.  For  example,  Julian  Myers  is  going  back  to  the  old  days 
of  the  peripatetic  instructor  holding  forth  in  Bangor,  Maine,  Concord, 
Vermont,  etc.  In  Connecticut,  Springfield  College  is  going  down  to  educate 
Jim  Peters’  staff.  These  are  interesting  actions  which  are  "spreading  the 
gospel" . 

Yesterday,  we  in  OVR  had  our  appropriation  in  the  House.  This  was  the 
first  year,  and  I  don't  know  how  this  came  about,  that  the  Appropriations 
Sub -Committee  had  a  record  of  appropriations  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  had  requested  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In  train¬ 
ing,  we  asked  for  $6,600,000  for  this  year.  The  Department  allowed 
$5,  500,  000  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  $4,  800,  000.  So  we  are  request¬ 
ing  $4,  800,  000.  This  will  allow  us  only  to  carry  on  our  present  program  at 
our  present  level.  I  urge  you  not  to  be  misled  with  the  apparent  thought  that 
maybe  there  is  going  to  be  more  money.  The  best  we  can  hope  for  is 
$4,  800,  000. 

The  same  situation  pertains  so  far  as  our  research  and  special  project 
program  is  concerned.  That  started  out  at  $7,  200,  000,  went  down  to 
$4.  400,  000,  I  think,  and  was  reduced  to  $3,  600,  000  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  This  will  allow  for  the  continuation  of  present  projects  and  replace¬ 
ment  of  about  $500,000  for  "new  start"  projects.  During  the  past  year  you 
probably  know  that  the  highest  total  number  of  rehabitants  was  reported, 
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close  to  /2,000  individuals  rehabilitated,  as  contrasted  with  66,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  of  1956.  The  number  of  people  served  increased  from  220,000 
to  238,000.  One  of  the  really  significant  items  in  the  whole  picture  of  vo¬ 
cational.  rehabilitation  program  is  the  increase  in  state  financial  support. 
During  the  last  year,  it  was  19%  higher  than  the  year  before,  86%  higher 
than  in  1954.  I  think  this  is  a  real  indication  of  the  seriousness  with  which 
state  programs  are,  by  and  large,  taking  the  new  vocational  rehabilitation 
program. 

A  few  items,  hov/ever,  are  of  significance  because  of  the  kinds  of  people 
who  are  being  rehabilitated.  First  of  all  with  reference  to  an  item  that  Olive 
(Mrs,  Banister)  mentioned  regarding  older  disabled  people.  In  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  program  in  1945  about  7,  000  people  over  age  45  were 
rehabilitated  in  the  State  -Fede ral.  program.  In  1957,  the  last  year  on  which 
we  have  data,  21,000  people  over  age  45  were  rehabilitated  in  the  State - 
Federal  program.  This  represents  a  three-fold  increase  in  the  number  of 
individuals  over  45  rehabilitated.  Contrast  this  with  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  r ehabil itants  has  not  quite  doubled,  and  this  shows  there  has  been  a  large 
upswing  in  the  older  age  group.  The  median  age  of  rehabilitants  in  1957 
was  36  years.  This  is  in  contrast  to  a  figure  in  1945  of  something  like  28. 

We  are  working  with  adults,  and  we  don’t  mean  16  or  17  year  old  adults. 

A  very  important  factor  is  the  impact  of  the  OASI  program  on  the  rehabil¬ 
itation  program  -  determination  of  disability  and  cash  payment  for  disabil¬ 
ity.  The  median  a.ge  of  that  group  is  almost  56  years.  So  when  you  start 
addressing  yourselves  to  the  problem,  in  the  future,  of  gearing  counselor 
training  to  the  needs  as  they  will  be  expressed  in  the  future,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  regear  and  re  shift  a  lot  of  your  thinking  and  previous  experience. 
Another  very  realistic  item  to  regear  your  thinking  to  is  the  matter  of 
severity  of  the  disability.  During  1957  it  was  estimated  that  about  21,000  of 
these  72,  000  we  were  talking  about  are  individuals  who  would  fall  into  the 
category  of  severely  disabled.  Recognize  the  fact  too  that  very  large  num¬ 
bers  of  individuals  in  the  State -Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  are  now 
getting  services  in  what  we  consider  to  be  rehabilitation  facilities.  Last 
year  almost  2  million  dollars  was  invested  by  the  state  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  agencies  in  rehabilitation,  facilities  and  workshops.  This  is  not  money 
spent  for  case  services,  but  money  to  develop  rehabilitation  facilities.  When 
you  think  of  training  people,  you  have  to  start  gearing  your  programs  to  the 
problem  of  rehabilitating  older  people  with  severe  disability.  Last  year, 
about  14,  000  of  those  rehabilitated  were,  at  the  time  of  acceptance,  on  public 
assistance.  So  you  are  dealing  with  people  in  the  rehabilitation  program  who 
are  not  merely  individuals  but  who  also  have  problems  of  social  dependency. 

Again,  I’d  like  to  call  your  attention  to  something  else  which  has  happened 
in  the  program  and  that  is  that  certain  disability  categories  are  going  up  and 
going  up  very  markedly.  Services  are  being  offered  to  individuals  whom  we 
put  in  the  mentally  handicapped  category  -  those  who  have  had  psychoses, 
psychoneurotics,  -  and  mentally  retarded  have  gone  up  over  40%  in  the  last 
year  in  the  State -Federal  program.  A  curriculum  geared  to  teaching  all 
about  physical  defects  is  not,  perhaps,  a  program  of  training  which  will  re¬ 
alistically  meet  the  evolving  and  developing  needs.  I  merely  point  some  of 
these  things  out  to  you  because  I  feel  that  counseling  programs  and  service 
programs  ought  to  be  programs  which  are  geared  to  meet  a  real  need  and 
that  those  of  you  who  are  interested  and  involved  in  the  problem  and  process 
of  training  personnel,  whether  training  on-the-job  or  training  in  academic 
setting,  should  be  geared  to  where  the  field  is  going.  This  is  a  developing 
and  evolving  field  and  this  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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One  of  the  words  that  was  bandied  about  at  Princeton  was  "situation- 
free."  Individuals  there  were  harping  on  the  idea  that  the  training  program 
in  rehabilitation  should  be  a  "situation-free"  training  program,  meaning 
that  the  training  program  should  not  be  saying  we  are  only  to  train  people 
who  are  going  to  work  in  a  certain  rehabilitation  setting.  While  it  is  all 
right  to  talk  about  a  "situation-free"  training  program,  I  would  urge  you  not 
to  have  also  a  "reality-free"  training  program. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TRAINING  OF  THE  STATES  COUNCIL 


By  Charles  F.  Feike 


My  assignment  today  is  to  explain  the  planning  and  the  interest  of  the 
State  Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  staff  development  through 
training,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  representing  the  States'  Council  Committee 
on  Training,  .1  irst,  I  think  it  appropriate  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  purpose 
and  function  of  the  States'  Council.  Historically,  we  have  existed  as  indivi¬ 
dual  state  agencies  for  some  35  years  and  it  was  in  1935  or  1936  the  state 
directors  decided  that  it  would  be  appropriate  that  they  organize  and  work 
together  to  solve  some  of  their  common  problems.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  States'  Council  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The  only  way  one 
can  belong  to  it  is  to  be  a  director  of  a  state  vocational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram,  either  a  general  agency  or  the  agency  for  the  blind.  Its  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  to  study  common  problems,  discuss  ways  and  means  of  solving  them, 
act  as  an  advisory,  consultative  group  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  and  conduct  forums  that  are  appropriate.  Most  of  the  work  of  the 
council  is  carried  on  thru  committees.  At  the  present  time  committees  are 
active  in  these  areas:  Administration,  Rehabilitation  Centers,  Functions, 
Relationships  with  BOAS1  Training  and  etc.  Through  studies  and  somewhat 
continuous  contact  across  the  nation  directors  have  been  instrumental  in 
setting  standards  and  procedures  for  federal  office  consideration.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  committee  of  the  Council  participated  in  the  writing  of  the  federal 
regulations  which  are  an  interpretation  of  the  law.  The  council  feels  OVR 
has  been  open-minded  and  co-operative  in  not  only  asking  our  advice  and 
consultation  but  they  have  in  most  instances  followed  it. 

This  description  of  our  Council,  structure  has  been  brief,  but  I  assure  you 
that  the  members  of  the  council  who  are  appointed  to  a  committee  have  a 
rather  important  job,  in  that  they  must  answer  to  their  peers  each  year.  We 
have  our  meeting  in  May  each  year.  The  Committee  on  training  has  been 
instructed  to  be  interested  in  every  kind  of  training  that  deals  with  rehabil¬ 
itation  personnel,  and  so  we  want  to  work  closely  with  OVR  in  their  use  of 
training  funds  from  Congress.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  our 
interest  in  training,  I  refer  to  the  agenda  of  our  all  day  meeting  yesterday. 

A  report  on  the  budget  revealed  that  there  is  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
that  will  be  available  for  all  kinds  of  training  and  incidentally  this  gives  us  a 
lot  of  satisfaction  when  I  can  look  back  to  the  time  when  there  was  only  one 
million  dollars  in  the  whole  federal  program.  My  state  of  Oregon  got 
$10,000.  There  was  no  state  appropriation  and  it  wasn't  until  1935  that  we 
grew  to  a  $30,000  annual  program.  It  means  that  we  are  growing.  Our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  greater  and  our  need  for  doing  a  more  professional  job  is 
very  important  to  us.  This  matter  of  training  is  most  important  to  every 
employee  in  our  agencies. 

In  looking  at  the  OVR  budget  our  Committee  then  considered  the  areas  of 
training  allowed  and  the  use  of  training  funds  m  various  regions  and  states. 
(In -se rvice  training  grants  are  now  being  utilized  in  several  of  the  states.) 
These  grants  are  Section  (4)  (a)  (1)  funds.  A  year  or  so  ago  the  states  were 
advised  that  there  was  some  money  available  if  they  had  the  initiative  and 
resources  to  start  training  their  own  personnel.  In  Region  Nine  we  under¬ 
took  a  plan  for  training  of  our  staff  in  all  areas  from  clerical  to  supervisors. 
A  real  innovation  was  the  developing  of  training  for  supervisors  in  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  other  Northwestern  States.  This  session  will  be  put  on  by  the 
University  of  Washington  in  May.  In  at  leeist  one  other  region,  a  similar 
program  has  been  worked  out  through  a  grant,  but  conducted  somewhat  dil- 
ferently.  Staff  training  activities  are  up  to  the  individual  state.  In  Region 
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IX  we  were  interested  to  know  that  only  about  70  per  cent  of  the  money 
available  for  this  year  has  been  used  to  date. 

Now  for  a  word  about  the  graduate  student  as  a  potential  employee  of  the 
State  Rehabilitation  Agency.  Our  Committee  has  dealt  with  this  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  being  consumers  of  the  finished  product.  Our  concern 
has  been  not  only  with  the  quality  of  the  individual  when  we  hired  them,  but 
also  with  the  cumbersome  and  inadequate  communication  with  those  who 
applied  from  a  distance  of  two  to  three  thousand  miles.  We  agreed  that 
ideally  we  would  like  to  interview  the  eligible  applicants  and  not  only  tell 
them  of  our  salary  scales,  prospects  for  advancement  and  geographic  situ¬ 
ation,  but  we  would  also  benefit  by  learning  of  their  long  range  plans,  family 
situations  and  their  capacity  to  inter  relate  to  our  staffing  pattern. 

Although  no  epochal  conclusions  were  reached,  we  agreed  that  NRA 
should  continue  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house,  (not  a  placement  agency)  that 
NRA  should  issue  bulletins  at  least  quarterly  and  expand  the  content  in  re¬ 
gard  to  personal,  information  about  the  graduate  as  well  as  job  information  in 
the  state  agency. 

We  turned  our  attention  briefly  to  the  regional  orientation  programs  which 
have  been  set  up  for  new  rehabilitation  counselor  personnel.  We  had  in  mind 
at  the  beginning  of  those  programs,  some  four  years  ago,  that  it  would  be 
fine  if  after  three,  six  or  nine  months  we  could  send  our  new  counselors  to 
one  regional  center  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  philosophical  and 
conceptual  viewpoint  of  vocational  rehabilitation  after  we  had  given  them  a 
good  view  understanding  of  our  regulations,  and  State  Plan  content.  We  are 
inclined  to  feel  at  this  time,  as  a  committee  at  least,  that  there  should  be 
some  changes  made  in  the  regional  orientation  program.  We  hope  that  very 
soon,  each  state  agency  will  be  able  to  fill  staff  vacancies  with  graduates  who 
have  completed  training  to  a  masters  level  in  rehabilitation.  Such  graduates 
should  not  need  the  type  of  orientation  presently  carried  on. 

Since  the  employee's  of  agencies  other  than  vocational  rehabilitation  are 
being  invited  to  attend  orientation  institutes,  our  committee  agrees  that  the 
training  in  such  institutes  should  be  pitched  at  a  somewhat  different  level. 

Our  agencies  work  closely  with  the  Employment  Service  and  others  and  we 
agree  that  their  personnel  can  benefit  from  some  training  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  field.  However  we  point  out  that  it  should  be  in  sessions  other  than  for 
rehabilitation  counselors. 

Now,  a  word  about  the  major  assignment  of  our  Committee  on  Training. 

It  is  the  development  of  planning  for  a  nationwide  program  of  training  for 
supervisors.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  supervisors  are  the  key  to  the 
efficient  and  effective  operation  of  the  rehabilitation  agency.  We  have  been 
most  lax  in  equipping  the  meri  who  hold  the  positions  of  supervisors.  Just 
as  in  industry  and  elsewhere,  we  usually  fill  supervisory  jobs  by  promoting 
someone  from  the  ranks.  Good  counselors  whose  records  are  good,  who 
produce  re  habilitations ,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  the  skill  to  supervise.  Nevertheless,  we  are  anxious  to  reward 
our  people  by  promotions  and  increases  in  salaries  whenever  possible.  Too 
often  our  procedure  for  making  these  important  advancements  is  as  follows: 
"Now,  Mr.  Doe,  your  job  is  to  go  to  district  X.  You  will  henceforth  be  the 
supervisor  in  charge  of  that  office.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  our  rules 
and  regulations  --  if  you  have  problems,  let  us  know." 

We  have  recognised  our  needs  in  the  area  of  training  supervisors,  for 
several  years.  The  Guidance,  Training,  and  Placement  Workshops  held  in 
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Washington,  D.  C.  annually  since  1947  have  been  good  basic  training  in  tech¬ 
nical  phases  of  our  work,  but  we  now  need  to  give  attention  to  the  broader 
skills  of  supervision.  It  is  our  committee’s  decision  to  propose  that  OVR 
contract  with  a  qualified  concern  to  study  the  needs  of  the  state  agencies  and 
develop  a  program  of  training  to  which  each  state  would,  be  invited  to  send 
one  supervisor.  Selected  universities  would  also  be  invited  to  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  so  that,  in  each  region,  there  will  be  a  potential  training  program 
for  all  supervisory  personnel  in  each  of  the  states. 

We  believe  that  a  curriculum  can  be  developed  that  will  train  trainers 
and  gradually  bring  about  standards  for  supervision  that  each  state  can  meet 
without  continuous  federal  office  subsidy  or  special  grant. 

I  realize  that  my  description  for  such  a  complex  plan  has  been  said 
much  too  simply.  However  we  will  look  forward  to  your  help  as  psycholo¬ 
gists  to  bring  our  work  in  rehabilitation  to  a  more  professional  level. 
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AGENCY  READINESS  FOR  SUPERVISED  FIELD  WORK 


Chairman  -  William  M.  Usdane 

Members  -  W.  Alfred  McCauley 
James  S.  Peters 
Lee  Meyer  son 

Recorder  -  William  Hays 


(Usdane)  The  importance  of  the  fieldwork  experience  in  the  training  of  the 
rehabilitation  counselor  has  been  recognized  by  this  conference.  But  agen¬ 
cies  may  have  diverse  approaches  in  enabling  the  student  to  organize  and 
utilize  the  techniques  learned  in  the  classroom.  Our  problem  as  well  as  the 
agency's  is  to  determine  agency  readiness  to  take  on  students  for  clinical 
work  or  internship  experience. 

Advantages  to  the  agency  as  well  as  disadvantages  will  be  reviewed  along 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  school  to  the  agency  in  determining  this  read¬ 
iness.  Unfortunately,  "readiness"  may  be  equated  in  many  instances  with 
the  non-availability  of  any  agency  with  better  qualifications.  These  problems 
have  faced  other  schools  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  plague  the  profes¬ 
sional  areas  that  need  the  fieldwork  experience  to  round  out  the  professional 
training  of  their  students. 

Throughout  our  discussion  and  presentation  it  is  hoped  that  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  best  of  agencies  may  not  be  too  helpful 
without  appropriate  supervision;  the  most  limited  agencies,  however,  may 
be  quite  worthwhile  should  excellent  supervision  within  that  agency  be 
provided. 

The  topic  was  reviewed  through  the  following  sub -categor ie s: 

1.  The  constitution  or  organization  of  the  agency  and  competencies 
of  the  staff. 

2.  Quantity  and  variety  of  teaching  materials  for  student  progress. 

3.  Proper  procedures  in  establishing  and  maintaining  field  work 
facilitie s . 

4.  Geographical  acces sability  of  the  agency,  travel  monies,  ade¬ 
quate  office  space,  secretarial  help, 

5.  Opportunity  for  student  research  within  the  agency  to  facilitate 
research  and  observation. 

We  should  be  concerned  initially  with  establishment  of  criteria.  We  are 
particularly  interested  in  following  through  on  one  of  the  keynotes,  the  need 
for  interaction  between  the  campus  and  the  field  work  agency.  This  is  re¬ 
lated  to  our  first  topic  concerned  with  the  constitution  or  organization  of  the 
agency.  We  need  some  criteria  by  which  we  might  think  of  student  place¬ 
ment.  While  the  criteria  will  be  listed  with  the  hope  of  optimal  achievement 
of  any  agency,  perhaps  we  might  invoke  the  willing  suspension  of  disbelief. 

1.  Supervision.  The  first  criteria  is  concerned  with  provision  lor 
supervision,  both  type  and  kind,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively.  We  are 
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going  to  discuss  this  specifically  later  on  this  morning  and  during  the  work¬ 
shop  program. 


2.  Agency  rehabilitation  focus.  Is  this  an  agency  concerned  with  assis¬ 
ting  the  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  toward  their  personal  and  occu¬ 
pational  adjustment?  Is  this  an  agency  in  the  main  line  of  rehabilitation  or 
is  this  an  agency  which  might  be  used  as  well  by  psychology  trainees  who  are 
placed  there  in  internship.  Whatever  rehabilitation  is  there  is  in  the  broad¬ 
est  sense?  We  do  have  to  consider  our  placements  in  main  line  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agencies.  We  might  be  concerned  with  shoring  up  gaps  in  the  agency 
personnel  and  one  of  the  gaps  will  probably  be  in  vocational  assessment  and 
vocational  placement,  but  supervision  in  this  case  might  be  lacking. 


3.  Provision  for  professional  growth  and  development.  Does  the  agency 
allow  for  the  practice  of  the  various  competencies  gained  from  the  curricu¬ 
lum?  Does  it  allow  for  the  identification  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor  or 
is  the  supervision  done  by  the  social  work  supervisor  who  may  be  excellent 
but  might  allow  for  problems  of  identification,  for  the  intern? 

4.  Provision  for  inter  -discipline  action  There  should  be 
rehabilitation  team  action,  and  the  agency  should  be  reviewed 
pos  sibil  itie  s  . 

5.  Community  interaction.  Is  this  agency  only  interested  in  utilizing  the 
student  intrarnurall y ,  or  is  there  a  chance  for  the  student  to  interact  with 
other  private  and  public  agencies  in  the  community? 


provision  for 
for  such 


6.  Community  job  resources.  Does  the  agency  recognize  the  need  for 
the  student  to  be  exposed  to  community  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  actual 
placement  practice?  Is  there  any  opportunity  for  actual  placement  by  the 
inte  rn  ? 


7.  Interest  in  the  program.  Many  of  our  rehabilitation  counselors  who 
are  doing  supervision  and  do  not  have  masters  degrees  and  have  not  attended 
special  curricula  may  be  threatened.  We  must  expect  the  student  to  rein¬ 
force  certain  agency  questions  about  what  a  rehabilitation  counselor  does. 
The  student  has  burden  enough  constantly  explaining  to  family  and  friends 
as  to  what  he  is,  what  he  is  doing  here,  and  in  what  he  is  involved.  It  is  my 
feeling,  however,  that  initial  agency  interest  in  fieldwork  placements  is  not 
always  sustained  on  a  reality  basis. 


8.  Provision  for  administrative  support  filtering  down  to  staff.  Appro¬ 
priate  provision  for  assignment  of  the  cases.  Many  agencies  give  a  case 
load  immediately.  They  are  interested  in  the  program,  but  they  see  the  stu¬ 
dent  as  an  extension  of  an  already  on-going  staff.  This  is  the  dilemma  of  the 
student.  He  delights  in  getting  an  immediate  case  load,  but  has  difficulty  in 
knowing  what  to  do  with  it  the  first  week! 


9 .  Respon sibil ity  of  the  coordinator  to  recognize  that  he  has  the  respon- 
s i b ility  of  bein g  a  prof essional  consultant  in  some  way  to  the  agency.  H e 
must  have  a  willingness  to  act  in  liaison  in  more  than  just  the  student  place¬ 
ment  coordinator  in  an  agency.  Sheltered  workshops  could  stand  a  great  deal 
of  help  in  line  with  our  need  to  increase  our  use  of  rehabilitation  agencies. 
Another  area  which  has  been  requesting  counselors  is  the  heart  association 
work  evaluation  units.  They  do  not  always  meet  on  a  weekly  basis.  Per¬ 
haps,  on  a  field  work  basis,  a  one -day,  8 -hour  affair  at  an  agency  of  this 
nature  may  be  utilized  and  considered.  Other  agencies  and  states  which  are 
requesting  assistance  are  public  assistance  agencies  where  the  main  line  of 
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community  assistance  is  with  the  social  worker  but  where  the  greatest  need 
is  a  liaison  between  the  social  worker  and  placement  area.  The  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselor  might  fit  in  here  very  well.  Supervision  might  result  possi¬ 
bly  in  some  cross-breeding.  We  did  have  another  criterion  to  think  of,  and 
that  is  the  consideration  of  an  agency  for  different  levels  of  rehabilitation 
counselor  trainee  competency. 

We  have  all  types,  shapes  and  breeds  of  people  in  our  programs.  Some 
of  them  may  make  good  counselors.  Some  students  may  have  difficulty  in 
sustaining  a  counseling  relationship,  but  may  do  very  well  on  the  prevoca- 
tional  assessment  level.  I  think  this  generally  takes  care  of  what  I  was 
going  to  cover,  Without  touching  too  much  on  the  competencies  of  the  agency 
staff  members.  I  hope  this  will  be  brought  out  in  other  panel  areas. 

Both  the  school  and  agency  should  be  concerned  with  some  kind  of  evalu¬ 
ation  process,  initial  and  on-going.  Some  of  the  agencies  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area  have  asked  for  guidelines.  At  what  point  do  we  start  with  the 
evaluation  of  the  student?  Do  we  set  up  some  kind  of  criteria  from  which 
we  judge  this  person  or  do  we  get  something  from  you  to  judge  his  growth? 
What  of  quantity  and  variety  of  teaching  materials  for  student  progress? 

This  is  the  scarcity  in  the  field.  I'd  like  to  start  out  with  some  of  the  man¬ 
uals  and  proceedings  of  previous  GTP  and  OV  R  sessions.  If  you  have  a 
chance  to  look  at  two  or  three  of  them,  these  too  are  concerned  with  super¬ 
vision.  If  you  have  these  copies,  there  is  one  particular  account  which  does 
discuss  the  role  of  supervisor  and  position  of  field  work  training.  Heavy 
emphasis  is  placed  on  in-service  aspects  in  No.  7,  1954.  Some  other  ma¬ 
terial  which  might  be  helpful  is  study  of  field  instruction  from  social  work 
education  files.  Here  is  a  study  of  field  instruction  on  psychiatric  social 
work  which  has  some  implication  for  us  in  that  there  are  eight  consecutive 
supervisory  conferences  for  second -year  students  of  a  mental  hospital.  It 
includes  a  guide  for  the  analysis  of  student  supervisor  conferences.  It  talks 
about  such  areas  of  supervision  as:  relationships  within  the  agency,  diagno¬ 
sis,  treatment,  etc.  It  was  put  out  in  1952  and  it  was  a  research  project. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  professional  education  based  on  practice 
gives  two  studies:  relationship  between  field  work  experience  and  the  un¬ 
iversity,  and  teaching  and  learning  school  and  agency  collaboration.  This 
was  put  out  in  1953  by  University  of  Pennsylvania,  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  here  and  as  a  teaching  aid  it  is  a  mine  of  information 
for  us.  The  University  of  California  put  out  the  proceedings  of  an  Institute 
called  "Supervising  for  Rehabilitation."  This  was  done  in  June,  1957,  and  it 
can  be  obtained  from  Dean  Chernin  of  the  University  of  California.  Super¬ 
vising  for  rehabilitation  was  attended  by  supervisors  in  state  rehabilitation 
agencies,  and  supervisors  in  public  assistance  agencies. 

Something  which  we  have  found  very  helpful  in  our  curricula  has  been 
meetings  of  our  supervisors.  We  are  anxious  to  set  up  guidelines  and  we 
have  meetings  of  approximately  fifteen  who  come  once  a  month  and  some¬ 
times  twice  a  month  to  share  with  one  another.  They  represent  Army  hos¬ 
pitals,  guidance  clinics,  rehabilitation  centers,  etc.  We  receive  the  usual 
mid-term  evaluation  and  final  evaluation  report. 

Another  technique  is  the  monthly  report  the  student  writes  as  a  training 
aid  in  addition  to  whatever  orientation  he  is  receiving.  One  of  the  books 
which  is  useful  to  us  is  one  by  Charlotte  Towle  based  on  the  1  heories  oi 
Ralph  Tyler.  The  Learner  in  Teaching  and  Professional  Education  has  im¬ 
plications  for  every  profession.  It  goes  right  to  the  core  oi  the  field  work 
and  internship  experience.  These  are  some  of  the  things  which  are  sugges¬ 
ted  and  there  may  be  other  areas  in  quantity  and  variety  of  teaching  mater- 


ials  we  may  share  at  this  time.  The  APA  recommendations  on  psychology  in 
the  June  issue  of  American  Psychologist  are  excellent.  The  general  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  good  not  only  for  psychology.  NGVA  has  also  put  out  some 
recommendations . 

(McCauley)  I’d  like  to  speak  briefly 
tion  and  willingness  of  acceptance  as  an 
to  look  at  this  in  the  light  of  some  basic 
wish  to  present: 

1.  Agencies  are  not  identical  or  of  an  identical  learning  expe rience  for 
all  students.  This  holds  true  for  all  agencies. 

2.  No  one  agency  or  setting  will  furnish  or  offer  all  the  desired 
learning  opportunity  for  all  students  at  all  times. 

3.  No  agency  is  perfect  in  its  operation. 

4.  Each  agency  acceptable  for  use  as  a  field  training  center  is  in  a 
position  to  offer  certain  desired  training  opportunities  to  indivi¬ 
dual  students  on  a  planned  basis. 

Some  factors  should  be  considered  for  evaluation  in  the  matter  of  orien¬ 
tation  to  educational  functions.  First,  does  the  agency  administration  really 
want  to  provide  an  educational  function  or  merely  have  a  student  in  for  work 
assignment.  Some  agency  administrators  say  they’d  like  to  provide  field 
work  for  students,  but  aren’t  prepared  by  orientation  or  programming  for 
students  except  to  get  them  in  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  services.  The  stu¬ 
dent  under  these  circumstances  is  one  more  potential  staff  member.  I  think 
we  also  ought  to  look  at  the  agency  in  terms  of  its  in-service  training  pro¬ 
gram.  If  you  find  agencies  that  have  a  going  training  service  program,  one 
can  see  reflected  in  this  a  real  interest  in  the  educational  function. 

A  second  factor  is  that  of  the  administrative  climate:  possible  use  of 
faculty  supervision  in  orienting  and  training  new  supervisory  personnel.  If 
an  agency  has  no  experience  in  training  supervisors,  then  we  will  want  to 
work  as  coordinators  in  a  much  closer  relationship  and,  perhaps,  provide 
supervision  in  an  established  agency. 

A  third  factor  is  that  of  potential  administration  change.  Will  supervi¬ 
sory  personnel  be  given  a  release  from  some  other  responsibilities  to  give 
appropriate  time  to  this  new  assignment?  If  the  director  says,  "no",  you 
can  mark  him  off  your  list.  Unless  he  is  willing  to  release  a  supervisor  to 
this  responsibility  laying  aside  other  responsibilities,  then  he  doesn’t  mean 
what  he  says. 

A  fourth  factor:  Is  the  agency  willing  to  interpret  to  the  community  that 
it  is  participating  in  an  educational  program  in  addition  to  the  service  pro¬ 
gram?  If  there  is  reluctance,  mark  it  off  your  list  because  the  director  is 
not  truly  sincere  in  giving  all  his  support  to  a  training  function,  if  he  wants 
to  keep  it  under  the  table. 

A  fifth  factor:  Is  the  administration  willing  and  can  it  commit  money  to 
educational  functions  for  the  expenses  of  students  and  supervisor?  Ihere 
are  many  situations  where  agencies  would  not  have  to  do  that  but  on  the  other 
hand,  we  would  feel  better,  if  the  student  were  not  asked  to  take  money  from 
his  stipend  allowance.  There  ought  to  be  some  subsidization  to  offset  ex¬ 
penses,  and,  if  the  agency  is  willing,  it  is  interested  in  education  as  a  part 


on  agency  orientation  in  rehabilita- 
educational  function.  First,  we  have 
assumptions  and  I.  have  four  which  I 
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of  the  program.  I  have  gone  to  some  state  BVR  men  to  help  students.  They 
say,  "No,  federal  money  can’t  be  spent  this  way."  "Can  you  spend  it  from 
state  funds?"  "Yes,  we  can,  but  we  can't  get  federal  matching  money  for 
that  money."  Some  state  directors  are  willing  to  put  a  student  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  as  an  unpaid  staff  member  on  the  expense  account.  It  can  be  done. 
Private  agency  financing  has  a  basis  all  its  own. 

Sixth:  Assessment  in  the  administrative  readiness  to  facilitate  practi- 
cal  needs,  plan  programs,  name  areas  for  a  wide  range  of  opportunity  for 
individual  or  group  student  learning .  The  agency  may  have  more  than  one 
student  from  more  than  one  university  at  one  time.  We  want  to  know  if  it 
is  willing  to  look  at  itself  and  all  of  the  aspects  of  its  program  to  make  adap¬ 
tations  for  a  wide  variety  of  experiences  for  students. 

Seventh:  Willingness  and  ability  to  support  student  objectives  and  needs. 

Eighth:  Is  that  of  administrative  integrity,  use  of  staff,  staff  morale, 
affiliations,  etc.  If  you  are  a  sensitive  assessor  you  will  go  beyond  admin¬ 
istrators’  say-so,  and  you  will  look  for  staff  interest  beyond  the  adminis¬ 
trator.  We  also  need  to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  whether  or  not  they 
really  and  truly  understand  the  meaning  of  what  is  field  work. 

Ninth:  Clash  or  congruity  of  philosophy  of  the  training  and  understanding 
of  what  the  role  is  of  the  rehabilitation  counseTor  as  seen  by  the  administra¬ 

tion  and  staff  against  orientation  from  the  school.  There  is  evidence  that 
there  isn't  complete  agreement  among  trainers.  How  can  we  expect  agen¬ 
cies  to  interpret  the  rehabilitation  counselor  role  always  the  same?  This 
doesn't  keep  us  as  coordinators  from  effort  at  reorientation.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  help  the  agency  to  move  into  an  understanding  of  the  role  or 
roles  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor.  We  need  to  involve  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools.  We  may  bring  them  into  our  school 
programs  on  advisory  committees.  There  are  two  values  to  this:  Better 
prospects  of  interpretation  from  both  sides,  which  proinotes  common  under¬ 
standing,  goals,  and  training. 

Here  are  some  gimmicks  for  recognizing  agency  personnel  in  our 
programs : 

1.  Extend  student  research  objectives  to  the  agency.  We  ought  to  lead 
by  our  example  of  willingness  to  participate  in  conferences  where  we  are 
able.  We  need  to  use  common  goals  and  problems  when  appropriate. 

2.  Establishing  and  maintaining  field  work.  There  should  be  a  mutual 
basis  whether  now  is  the  appropriate  time  for  an  agency  to  assume  a  field 
work  responsibility.  The  approach  first  is  to  the  agency  administrator. 
Others  involved  in  this  evaluation  are  supervisory  personnel,  board  mem¬ 
bers,  and  school  or  department  heads.  You  also  have  to  know  what  your 
university  will  work  out.  This  all  takes  place  on  visits  to  the  agency  or 
agency  visits  to  you.  It  should  work  both  ways. 

3.  We  have  to  understand  that  there  are  agency  factors  which  may  be 
imposed,  such  as  race,  religion,  and  other  limiting  factors.  We  may  or 
may  not  make  a  placement  at  any  given  time,  but  the  school  regards  this  as 
a  placement  program  in  timing  only.  We  may  put  an  agency  on  a  temporary 
basis  as  we  know  that  changes  in  the  agency  may  affect  status  now  as  against 
a  year  from  now.  The  agency  administrator  or  supervisor  needs  a  state¬ 
ment  of  school  curriculum.  They  need  requirements  and  a  statement  of 
guiding  principals  as  seen  from  a  school  standpoint.  We  need  to  be  able  to 


interpret  our  program,  so  that  the  agency  has  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
school’s  training  program,  area  of  focus,  and  what  resident  training  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  had  before  he  comes  to  the  field. 

The  agency  needs  to  give  some  orientation  to  the  student  as  to  the  agency, 
staff,  housing,  transportation,  and  all  other  factors.  This  is  done  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  relationship  between  the  coordinator  and  agency  personnel  to  help  the 
student  have  a  better,  more  comfortable  feeling  about  this  moving  into  a 
new  environment.  Areas  of  responsibility  (coordinator  and  agency  super¬ 
visor)  should  be  specific  and  worked  out  in  advance;  so  there  is  no  chance  of 
breakdown.  This  should  be  in  writing  really  as  part  of  the  agency’s  and 
school’s  agreement.  There  also  should  be  an  evaluation  report  made  by  the 
school  and  preferably  with  the  student’s  participation.  This  would  reflect 
his  strengths  and  his  weaknesses  in  experience  and  knowledge  on  campus 
and  background,  and  whether  the  student  will  be  capable  of  starting  his  prac¬ 
tice.  There  are  several  areas  shown  to  both  so  they  will  start  off  with  the 
picture  as  the  school  sees  him.  A  definite  schedule  with  university  and  a  - 
gency  should  be  established  early.  Some  calendars  can  be  worked  out  in 
advance . 

The  initial  visit  to  the  agency  should  be  three  to  four  weeks  after  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  begun.  .Evaluate  whether  the  student  is  comfortable  with  his  new 
setting.  Is  he  accepted?  Are  his  relationships  with  the  staff  reflecting  his 
feeling?  I  don’t  look  for  any  noticeable  learning  at  that  time.  On  a  second 
visit  during  the  middle  period  there  should  be  new  budding  skills  and  some 
growth.  Evidences  of  this  growth  is  seen  in  talks  with  the  student  and  his 
supervisor.  You  can  also  look  at  case  records  and  any  other  material.  In 
the  final  visit  you  look  for  evidence  of  a  good  field  work  experience  of  the 
student.  You  may  want  to  make  recommendations  to  the  agency.  You  may 
help  direct  the  content  of  the  final  report  that  the  supervisor  may  submit  to 
you.  The  student  may  be  required  to  submit  regular  reports  including  time 
analysis,  reading  reports,  and  any  other  material.  This  may  seem  tedious, 
but  a  time  analysis  of  student's  time  spent  in  the  agency  reflects  to  you  the 
breadth  of  experience  the  student  is  having. 

4.  Training  in  the  field  assignment  is  the  tieid  supervisor's  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Faculty  keeps  hands  off  unless  supervisor  needs  something.  When  you 
affiliate  with  an  agency  you  presume  it  is  capable  of  giving  the  student  train¬ 
ing.  Consultation  of  case  work  faculty  is  only  given  if  and  when  invited  by 
supervisor.  Relationships  should  be  that  faculty  representatives  do  not  get 
involved  in  problems  of  staff.  Faculty  representative  keeps  focus  on  the 
education  of  the  students  always.  If  you  find  blocks,  the  coordinator  deter¬ 
mines  what  to  do  to  the  extent  that  immediate  efforts  can  be  shared  and 
allocated.  The  agency  executive  may  be  called  in  if  feasible.  You  also 
clear  with  the  executive  on  arrivals  and  departures  of  students  unless  other¬ 
wise  indicated. 

5.  Finally,  one  technique  which  will  enhance  our  relationships.  This  is 
the  agency -school  conference  in  which  you  invite  agency  representatives  to 
your  school.  You  work  with  representatives  from  many  of  the  agencies  to 
help  them  work  through  your  problems,  while  orienting  your  faculty  also  to 
these  problems. 

(Question)^  I’d  like  to  question  two  things  which  you  brought  up  of  send¬ 
ing  a  complete  analysis  of  the  student  to  the  agency.  Would  a  list  of  exper- 

^Hereafter  Q  will  refer  to  a  Question  directed  from  the  floor  toward  a 
panel  participant. 


ierxce s  be  better  ?  An  analysis  is  likely  to  bias  the  supervisor  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  see  weaknesses  of  the  student. 

(Comment)  *  I  don't,  mean  to  imply  that  this  was  a  comprehensive  report. 
The  second  is  time  analysis.  In  that  situation  you  are  likely  to  fix  the  stu¬ 
dent's  idea  on  how  many  hours  spent  instead  of  experience,  and  he  will  even¬ 
tually  concentrate  on  time  instead  of  experiences. 

(C)  If  we  see  this  student  is  stacking  up  too  many  hours  in  testing  he  is 
not  getting  to  other  activities.  You  can't  find  that  out  unless  you  get  a  stu¬ 
dent  report  on.  time. 

( C )  I  also  wanted  to  comment  on  the  first  point  regarding  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  given  to  agencies.  I  think  there  are  two  types  of  students.  One, 

the  somewhat  experienced  person  in  whom  we  want  to  develop  new  skill,  and 

the  other  type  is  one  about  whom  we  might  have  some  question.  If  we  know 

the  agency  we  are  working  with,  the  more  information  we  can  give  the  super¬ 

visor  is  good  as  he,  then,  can  concentrate  on  certain  areas  of  the  student. 

If  you  have  some  question  about  giving  information,  then  it  isn't  the  kind  of 
agency  you  would  want  to  use  for  supervisory  practice.  I  recognize  we  com¬ 
promise  in  some  situations,  but  these  are  facilities  we  are  not  too  happy 
about. 

(Q)  To  go  back  to  the  statement  where  you  might  cross  an  agency  off 
your  list,  if  they  were  not  willing  to  release  the  supervisor.  There  is  a  le¬ 
gal  problem  involved.  Maybe  an  agency  cannot  release  him  legally.  F rom 
my  standpoint  I  feel  we  need  at  least  a  minimum  of  2  or  3  hours  per  week 
directly  given  to  this  student  for  supervision. 

(C)  I  agree  that  there  are  agencies  that  cannot  charge  it  off  according  to 
policy  or  legal  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  can't  get  it  the  student 
isn't  going  to  get  what  he  needs.  He  will  have  a  hodge-podge  kind  of  concept. 
He  is  going  to  pick  up  prejudices  and  biases  from  persons  in  the  agency.  1 
don't  think  it  is  practical  to  take  it  on  if  the  supervisor  hasn't  time.  If  the 
supervisor  will  not  give  special  attention,  it  shows  a  narrow  outlook,  lack 
of  quality,  and  this  may  be  reflected  from  staff  around  the  student  in  his 
learning . 

(Q)  Does  the  school  have  any  reimbursement  for  this? 

(C)  It  depends  on  policy  of  the  school.  We  seem  to  get  this  service  with¬ 
out  cost.  You  contribute  your  time  to  the  agency  personnel  to  do  a  better  job 
for  you.  I  think  we  ought  to  use  it  that  way.  If  there  is  some  situation  where 
you  have  the  funds  available,  why  not  reimburse  the  agency? 

(Q)  Is  there  any  school  that  is  presently  paying  an  agency  supervisor? 

(C)  We  don't  pay,  but  we  are  allowed  to  send  out  tuition  remission  vouch¬ 
ers.  While  it  isn’t  a  tremendous  amount  financially,  it  has  much  value  to 
agencies  and  provokes  interest. 

(C)  We  have  the  same  kind  of  policy  but  are  more  liberal.  Anybody  in 
the  agency  can  enroll  in  courses  on  a  liberal  basis.  Most  supervisors  are 
interested  in  additional  courses. 

(Q)  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  an  agency  to  make  a  contribution  to  this  kind  of 
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a  movement?  We  have  a  right  as  school  trainers  to  expect  the  consumption 
of  our  product. 

(C)  You  have  to  sell  them  on  the  idea;  then  they  will  go  part  way.  I  am 
willing  to  bet  we  may  have  to  seek  longer  underwriting  in  federal  funds  to 
some  of  our  programs  to  give  time  for  this  relationship  to  reflect  itself  in  a 
closer  cementing  of  agencies  and  universities.  There  are  agencies  right 
near  by  which  are  supported  by  federal  funds,  sometimes  OVR  funds,  which 
are  unreceptive  to  taking  trainees. 

(C)  Our  curricula  cannot  fulfill  all  our  goals  without  the  very  valuable 
field  work  experience.  It  is  a  point  that  community  and  campus  are  meeting 
together  on  common  ground.  In  order  to  try  to  meet  some  of  our  training 
problems,  university  and  agencies  are  putting  together  their  monies  so  that 
you  share  a  supervisor  who  supervises  students  and  staff,  rather  than  sep¬ 
arate  persons  in  the  university  and  agency.  We  have  tried  this  where  quai 
ter  time  of  professional  personnel  is  spent  on  campus. 


(Peters)  The  student  should  live  in  as  close  proximity  to  the  training 
agency  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  be  as  free  as  possible  to  visit  the 
university  community  when  the  instructor  from  the  university  deems  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  him  to  return. 

The  student  will  not  be  seen  as  a  person  who  is  actually  employed  in  the 
agency  but  is  in  the  agency  for  training  and  is  still  obligated  to  the  univer¬ 
sity.  I  don’t  think  the  agency  should  take  the  prerogative  that  here  we  have 
an  additional  person  on  our  staff.  He  should  not  have  to  punch  in  and  punch 
out  and  be  right  on  schedule  with  everything  and  be  there  at  all  times.  There 
should  be  flexibility  for  the  person  in  training.  I  do  think  this  kind  of  an 
arrangement  can  be  worked  out  where  the  student  will  feel  he  is  getting 
supervision  in  an  agency  but  is  still  free  to  return  to  the  university  for  sem¬ 
inars,  special  lectures,  etc. 


Travel  money.  It  is  my  personal  feeling,  and  I  am  not  speaking  for 
other  directors,  that  travel  money  for  case  visitations  and  other  agency 
functions  should  be  borne  by  the  agency  involved.  It  should  be  used  and  su¬ 
pervised  on  the  basis  similar  to  field  personnel.  Travel  to  and  from  the 
agency  should  come  from  other  sources. 

Office  space.  Adequate  office  space  is  an  ideal  which  supervisors  strive 
for.  It  is  inconceivable  that  maximum  efficiency  can  be  achieved  by  any 
individual  when  forced  to  share  quarters  with  others.  When  possible,  the 
trainee  should  be  allotted  private  office  space  just  as  other  personnel.  We 
shouldn't  expect  the  trainee  to  do  a  good  job,  if  he  has  to  sit  out  in  front, 
find  a  place  in  the  wash  room,  or  kitchen,  or  whatever  you  may  have  for 
him.  There  should  be  a  time  when  he  is  free  to  have  this  office  alone.  We 
should  accept  him  as  a  member  of  the  staff  with  privileges  of  an  office. 


Secretarial  help.  It  is  not  possible  for  most  agencies  to  employ  tempor¬ 
ary  help  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  available  to  trainees.  In  the  first 
place  the  training  period  is  too  short  to  justify  a  full  time  or  temporary  sec¬ 
retary  in  the  budget.  One  possible  solution  is  for  agencies  to  provide  job 
training  opportunities  of  this  period  from  their  own  cases.  You  have  train¬ 
ees  coming  from  your  own  agency,  clients  that  they  are  working  with,  some 
interested  in  the  clerical  field,  and  some  not  ready  to  go  and  take  a  job  in  a 
clerical  area.  These  people  can  be  utilized  in  your  office  as  trainees  and 
handle  quite  a  bit  of  clerical  work  without  exploiting  them.  In  our  agency  we 
are  able  to  pay  trainees  when  we  bring  them  into  the  office.  I  see  this  as  a 
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possible  way  of  relieving  your  already  on-going  overloaded  clerical  staff  of 
some  of  the  pressures  of  clerical  work,  if  you  bring  in  one  of  these  trainees 
to  serve  a  trainee  from  the  university.  This  method  has  proved  successful 
in  other  agencies. 

(Q)  Back  to  this  idea  of  exploitation  for  a  moment,  we  put  him  to  work 
and  he  takes  the  place  of  a  staff  member  without  getting  paid.  I  think  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  this  even  though  it  may  fall  short  of  providing  a 
well  rounded  developing  type  of  experience.  One  basis  I  have  had  to  use  is, 
"Yes,  you  probably  have  to  spend  some  time  with  this  individual  in  early 
stages  of  training  him  but  later  on  you  can  put  him  on  and  have  him  do  a  reg¬ 
ular  job  and  in  a  sense  take  the  place  of  another  individual.  "  I  think  in  many 
cases  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  these  agencies  were  able  to  go  along.  If 
you  say  we  want  you  to  train  these  people  their  immediate  response  is  what 
do  we  get  out  of  this?  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  convince  them  you  get  tan¬ 
gible  value  even  though  in  the  process  the  person  may  be  pushed  into  a  work 
experience  rather  than  a  training  experience.  They  are  working,  carrying 
a  case  load,  in  a  sense  on  a  par  with  other  employees  rather  than  other 
trainee  s . 

(C)  Don’t  you  think  it  depends  on  each  individual  case?  The  person’s 
state  of  advancement  whether  he  actually  carries  a  load  or  straight  training? 
Agencies  have  different  levels  of  training. 

(C)  New  York  State  has  facilities.  Some  of  the  smaller  states  don’t  have 
staff,  funds  and  are  probably  overburdened.  In  the  long  run  it  will  make 
your  organization  more  efficient. 

(C)  I  am  almost  sure  a  number  of  our  trainees  are  unhappy  with  the  state 
of  affairs  when  it  comes  to  supervisory  activities  in  state  agencies.  I  have 
attempted  to  deal  with  this  indirectly.  We  designed  a  special  project  at 
Undercliff  Hospital.  Readers’  Digest  carried  a  story  on  it.  Through  Dr. 
John  Belasco,  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health,  we  were  able  to  place  a 
counselor  full  time  at  Undercliff  Hospital  to  work  with  psychotic  patients 
whose  psychoses  were  in  remission.  This  full-time  counselor  became  a 
member  of  the  team.  He  not  only  did  our  case  servicing  in  a  traditional 
manner,  he  also  administered  psychological  tests.  When  the  fiscal  year  was 
over,  this  man  was  proving  to  be  a  great  asset,  but  we  still  didn’t  have  any 
money  to  pay  his  salary.  A  small  grant  was  obtained  from  OVR,  however, 
to  pay  his  salary  for  the  next  two  years.  This  is  an  example  of  cooperation 
where  you  can  create  a  situation  to  meet  a  different  level  of  experience  for 
counselors  that  perhaps  don’t  need  this  particular  on-going  or  lower  level 
training  but  may  need  something  different. 

(Q)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  this  group  would  have  some  discussion  of 
limiting  your  field  work  placement  to  commuting  distance  of  the  university  or 
whether  we  don’t  want  to  think  more  broadly  of  the  advantages  of  developing 
funds  to  get  the  pupil  into  other  communities? 

(C)  I  think  that  cross  fertilization  of  ideas  would  be  a  good  thing,  if  a 
student  wanted  to  go  beyond  university  distances.  He  would  not  be  able, 
however,  to  get  back  in  many  instances  without  travel  funds.  Another  factor 
is  the  level  of  competencies  of  the  agency  near  the  university.  One  good 
thing  about  students  from  several  universities  is  the  cross -fertilization  of 
ideas  that  go  on  there.  Maybe  this  is  a  better  kind  of  setting  rather  than  one 
expressing  one  kind  of  philosophy. 

(C)  I  feel  that  students  should  live  in  close  proximity  to  the  training 
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agency,  if  this  is  possible,  and  still  be  free  to  visit  the  university. 

(C)  Students  have  few  travel  funds.  I  get  a  little  concerned  about  what 
we  went  out  of  placement.  If  we  keep  the  student  on  the  basis  that  he  is  a 
trainee  in  the  last  part  of  his  internship,  we  want  the  staff  to  regard  him  as 
a  professional  person. 

(Q)  I  would  take  issue  with  making  the  trainee  something  special  in  the 
agency.  I  think  once  a  person  is  placed  with  an  agency  for  field  work  the 
trainee  should  stick  with  it.  Sometimes  supervision  isn’t  available  when  the 
student  wants  it,  and  the  student  might  have  to  shuffle  his  schedule  a  little 
bit.  I  just  wonder  how  permissive  you  would  be  to  that. 

(C)  I  think  we  can  be  overly  permissive  in  certain  situations  and,  per¬ 
haps,  we  can  become  too  rigid  in  these  same  situations.  I  firmly  believe 
that,  unless  an  individual  is  hired  by  your  agency  to  do  a  full  time  job,  there 
should  be  an  understanding  between  the  agency  supervisor  and  the  university 
coordinator  that  this  student  can  participate  in  some  of  the  on-going  special 
lectures.  Some  kind  of  arrangement  should  be  worked  out  whereby  he  can 
finish  up  his  work  and  return  for  stimulation  of  this  nature  but  still  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  put  in  some  hours  of  block  placement  or  field  work. 

(C)  You  have  to  know  beforehand  what  the  exact  nature,  time,  and  course 
content  was  for  this  reason.  When  a  man  goes  out  on  a  field  work  assign¬ 
ment  he  is  gone  for  a  week.  It  isn't  possible  to  make  a  very  permissive  pro¬ 
gram,  where  we  can  afford  to  bring  him  back  from  the  end  of  the  state,  so  he 
can  participate  in  some  special  lecture.  He  comes  with  us  to  learn  specifics 
and  the  course  content  should  be  taken  care  of  in  the  rest  of  the  two  year 
program. 

(C)  If  he  is  in  Kentucky  far  away  from  your  agency  and  there  is  a  special 
lecture  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  which  is  of  interest  to  him  as  a  stu¬ 
dent,  he  should  be  allowed  to  go.  You  would  not  be  able  to  let  your  staff 
person  off. 

(C)  I  take  exception,  I  feel  that  part  of  the  training  experience  is  the 
demands  of  the  agency.  We  work  on  a  block  basis.  If  it  is  in  terms  of  ma¬ 
king  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  college  at  other  times,  I  think  this  can  be 
done,  if  it  is  worked  out  with  the  agency  well  in  advance,  I  really  feel  that 
his  first  responsibility  is  to  the  agency  and  to  the  clients  with  whom  he  is 
working . 

(C)  This  is  a  problem  which  has  come  up.  An  agency  should  try  to  en¬ 
rich  this  experience  and  see  that  the  student  is  doing  the  kind  of  job  he  was 
sent  there  to  do.  Some  enrichment  within  the  community  affords  growth 
and  development.  There  is  a  basic  feeling  of  association  which  the  student 
may  get  from  the  experience  with  the  agency.  I  think  the  attitude  of  the 
student  during  the  period  of  his  internship  will  be  as  important  as  the  var¬ 
ious  range  of  experiences  you  can  give  him.  Is  his  attitude,  "I  have  no 
responsibility  to  this  agency  because  they  are  not  paying  me  for  it.  ?  We 
can  get  into  difficulties,  I  think,  as  there  are  associations,  attitudes,  and 
feelings  which  have  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  training. 

(C)  We  sometimes  find  that  students  may  be  excellent  students  in  the 
academic  atmosphere  but  put  them  into  competitive  or  hostile  surroundings 
of  an  agency,  and  they  want  to  go  back  to  the  shelters  of  a  university.  We 
make  sure  that  they  do  not  unless  something  comes  up  where  even  our  own 
staff  might  be  interested.  Otherwise  we  expect  them  to  punch  the  clock  just 
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like  any  other  employee. 

(Q)  If  the  work  of  the  trainee  involves  clerical  activity  to  further  case 
work  services,  the  agency  has  the  responsibility  of  providing  secretarial 
help.  The  other  point  was  that  there  is  a  real  problem  in  office  space,  be¬ 
cause  we  can't  assure  an  agency  that  we  will  have  a  trainee  in  that  agency 
for  1Z  months  a  year.  If  so  we  are  asking  them  to  go  to  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  4  months  later  there  is  no  trainee  for  the  space. 

(C)  In  our  state  agencies  I  think  we  have  a  great  interest  in  this  whole 
problem  of  student  training.  We  can  probably  avoid  a  lot  of  mistakes,  if  we 
take  a  look  at  this  whole  thing  before  we  get  in  the  middle  of  it.  In  our  state 
we  have  a  very  close  relationship  with  the  university  where  we  have  two 
schools  of  training  going  on.  We  meet  these  students  before  registration 
and  talk  with  them  to  see  what  their  attitudes  may  be  and  in  that  way  we  can 
place  the  individual  in  our  rehabilitation  office.,  where  he  can  probably  work 
to  best  advantage,  lie  is  assigned  to  a  counselor  to  supervise  his  work, 
and  we  attempt  to  make  that  student  feel  he  is  a  part  of  the  whole  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  must  meet  the  same  time  schedule.  We  expect  him  there  just  the 
same  as  anyone  else.  We  invite  him  to  the  staff  meetings.  He  is  given 
travel  allowances.  He  is  given  clerical  work.  He  is  given  private  office 
space  with  a  good  opportunity  for  work,  but  constantly  and  always  under  the 
supervision  of  a  counselor.  The  student  goes  into  his  field  work  with  the 
feeling  that  he  is  accepted,  and  we  are  attempting  then  to  give  him  the  best 
rounded -out  type  of  experience  that  lie  can  possibly  get  in  the  agency. 

(Meyerson)  All  of  us  are  speaking  here  on  assigned  topics  not  because  we 
have  any  special  qualification  but  common  background  so  that  diversities  in 
operations  will  become  clear.  We  are  in  general  agreement  in  what  we  do 
and  what  we  feel.  When  people  work  out  simila.r  problems,  they  reach  sim¬ 
ilar  solutions.  I  have  the  feeling  too  much  agreement  too  soon  is  not  good, 
and,  before  the  end  of  this  meeting,  I  would  like  to  see  some  controversies 
that  would  bring  differences. 

An  opportunity  for  observation  for  research  is  quite  essential.  It  is  ob¬ 
served  in  our  program  that  we  have  a  multiplicity  of  agencies  in  town  in 
which  to  get  experience.  We  work  with  the  vocational  guidance  agency,  hos¬ 
pital,  speech  and  hearing  center,,  cerebral  palsy  center,  and  39  public  and 
voluntary  health  agencies  for  the  disabled.  Our  experience  has  been  not 
without  its  problems.  All  of  the  agencies  are  highly  cooperative.  We  have 
been  able  to  have  student  at  agencies  studying  what  the  agency  does,  and  how 
it  does  it. 

We  do  have  a  problem  of  supervision.  When  v/e  send  a  student  to  the 
State  VR  he  may  see,  perhaps,  two  or  three  cases  during  the  week.  This  is 
enough  to  do.  He  often  is  doing  things  not  connected  with  his  job  and  not 
suitable  for  education, 

A  second  problem:  we  actually  draw  upon  the  staff  of  the  voluntary  agen¬ 
cy  for  instruction  of  students.  We  do  not  pay  these  people  and  sometimes  I 
feel  guilty  about  it.  In  addition  to  the  time  they  spend  with  my  students,  they 
have  their  own  work. 

A  third  problem  is,  the  coordinator s '  time  and  effort!  Your  job  can  be 
done  if  you  are  willing  to  work  18  hours  a  day  and  Sundays.  In  addition  to 
the  voluntary  health  agencies,  we  also  send  some  of  our  students  to  schools, 
both  residential  and  public  schools.  We  also  have  some  contact  with  agencies 
concerned  with  geriatrics.  One  problem  there  is  vocational  rehabilitation. 
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Over  a  period  of  time  we  are  going  to  be  concerned  with  rehabilitation  which 
means  that  in  the  future  we  are  going  to  train  people  who  are  not  able  to  do 
many  other  aspects  of  rehabilitation. 


I  have  the  feeling  the  observation  period  should  not  be  too  long.  The  ser¬ 
vice  the  agency  provides  has  the  advantage  of  a  supervisor  on  the  spot  able  to 
interpret  what  he  is  doing.  We  do  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  in  the  future 
for  OVR  to  provide  supervisors  to  agencies  so  good  supervisors  can  be  on 
the  spot  without  the  university  feeling  guilty. 


Beyond  the  observation  period  we  too  are  concerned  with  training.  We 
need  agencies  that  specialize  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
The  association  for  the  help  of  retarded  children  runs  a  vocational  workshop. 
This  is  a  good  agency,  and  X  would  like  to  see  OVR.  finance  an  agency  like 
this;  to  have  a  supervisor  and  encourage  the  agency  to  ask  for  a  supervisor. 


Mental  hospitals  are  under  great  pressure  to  train  some  counselor  to  re¬ 
habilitate  the  mentally  ill.  Where  shall  we  send  our  trainees  for  this  kind  , 
of  help?  Hospitals  usually  have  no  vocational  counselor.  Working  long 
hours  every  day.  we  are  doing  our  own  supervision  and  at  this  stage  of  our 
progra.m  we  have  to,  but  for  the  future  I  hope  that  ail  of  us  will  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  OVR  will  assist  these  agencies  and  set  up  specific  pro¬ 
grams  for  trainees. 


In  the  research  problem  wre  have  a  somewhat  more  difficult  situation. 
When  you  start  to  do  research  your  beginning  point  is  what  is  being  done, 
how,  and  why  is  it  being  done.  Agencies  are  not  very  secure  about  this.  In 
Texas,  for  example,  on  the  question  of  research,  how  does  one  view  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process?  It  is  not  possible  for  a  trainee  to  go  to  people  who  are 
rehabilitated  to  ask  them?  An  OVR  counselor  must  be  present  at  the  time 
we  talk  to  him.  At  the  same  time  I  think  of  a  study  that  recently  appeared 
about  another  kind  of  social  agency.  Pollock  was  asked  to  go  into  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  and  make  a  study.  This  is  a  threatening  procedure  and 
what  he  came  out  with  was  something  that  ripped  the  agency  apart.  But  the 
Board  of  Guardians  is  a  better  board  today  because  this  was  done. 


We  can  hope  that  there  will  be  some  state  directors  of  rehabilitation,  and 
some  voluntary  health  agencies,  who  will  not  be  threatened  by  having  outside 
people  come  in.  This  would  be  a  good.  area,  and  I  think  if  has  to  be  done.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  rehabilitation  agency  that  has  ever  conducted  a.  self  sur¬ 
vey  to  determine  how  well  they  are  doing  the  job  they  are  supposed  to  do 
specifically  for  the  research. 


There  are  three  levels  of  research.  First,  the  fact  finding  level  at  which 
we  can  determine  how  many  people  are  served  with  one  kind  of  disabijitya . 
Second.,  /we  a. re  cone e me d  about  an  individual  who  may  have  a  mental  or 
physical  disability,  but  we  do  not  try  to  explain  him  m  terms  of  disability, 
buFTat her- other” v ocatibnal  barriers .  T bird,  there  is  a  level  of  research 


that  is  concerned  not  with  disabled  people  but  psychological  barriers. 

How  is  it  that  people  are  able  to  assimilate  physical  or  mental  disable¬ 
ments?  Here  you  come  out  with  general  statements  that  not  only  would 
be  applicable  to  people  who  are  disabled  but  to  everyone  and  anyone  who 
has  suffered  loss  or  misfortune.  What  happens  to  clients  after  they  be¬ 
come  rehabilitated?  How  do  they  feel  about  the  service  rendered?  Perhaps, 
the  hardest  level  of  research  is  to  raise  the  question,  How  can  our  service 
be  improved?  What  knowledge  and  skills  are  needed  to  do  a  better  job?  I 
should,  say  one  of  our  biggest  aids  has  been  obtained  from  the  central  office 
of  OVR.  I  spoke  about  problems  of  communication.  OVR  had  a  great  deal  of 
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material  we  never  saw.  In  six  months  we  have  received  a  tremendous 
amount  of  OVR  material  that  has  been  extremely  helpful.  Students  who  read 
this  material  begin  to  see  what  kinds  of  problems  we  have,  what  is  being 
done,  and  by  whom. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  say  one  of  our  needs  will  have  to  be  left  to  the  re¬ 
search  field,  which  should  give  us  principles  for  rehabilitation.  A  basic 
need  is  for  additional  communication  and  research  material.  Research  is 
needed  very  much  but  when  I  was  about  to  come  to  this  conference  someone 
told  me  about  report  number  1  1  of  Harry  Weingold's  in  New  York  City  which 
could  help  retarded  children.  This  report  is  very  bulky  -  some  padding  -  but 
also  it  contains  a  tremendous  amount  of  information  on  mental  retardation, 
which  is  not  in  my  field,  but  I  can  learn  something  about  it. 

OVR  has  some  of  these  that  actually  we  may  see.  They  have  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  mimeograph  material,  some  bad,  some  very  good.  Some 
techniques  within  this  material  might  be  circulated.  Other  copies  of  reports 
received  and  distributed  to  every  rehabilitation  counselor  would  be  an  advan¬ 
tage.  The  National  Society  for  Crippled  Children's  go  for  the  free  reprints 
for  the  material  which  might  be  available.  I  worked  out  a  very  lengthy  re¬ 
port  which  discussed  some  contributions  which  are  being  made  involving  the 
rehabilitation  counselor.  One  point  is  lack  of  agency  attempts  to  search 
their  own  findings  and  what  they  are  doing. 

(C)  The  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  for  the  last  year  has  been 
attempting  a  follow-up  study.  They  have  been  assessing  very  carefully  their 
evaluation  and  training  treatment.  If  anyone  is  interested  it  might  be  worth¬ 
while  to  write  to  Mr.  Gorthy  for  a  follow-up  report. 

(C)  As  far  as  a  follow-up  study  is  concerned  we  did  it  a  long  time  ago. 

I  think  we  have  an  interesting  question  here  because  a  little  more  is  going  on 
in  terms  of  self-studies  in  state  agencies  and  other  agencies  than  perhaps  has 
been  indicated. 

(C)  I  would  like  to  mention  just  a  few  self-studies  which  have  been  made 
by  agency  personnel  in  our  offices.  These  are  self-studies  published  and 
available  by  the  research  service  on  satisfaction  of  clients  provided  services. 
They  were  published  in  the  Journal  of  Rehabilitation. 

(C)  There  have  been  self-studies  in  nine  states.  We  just  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  self-study  with  help  from  our  office  in  Michigan  on  the  extent  to 
which  agency  supervisors  are  seeing  to  it  that  agency  policies  are  being 
carried  out:  A  very  detailed  study  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  counseling  per¬ 
sonnel  in  terms  of  staff  development. 

(C)  In  the  state  of  Oregon  we  did  a  comprehensive  study  of  supervisory 
needs.  Follow-up  studies  in  terms  of  what  happened  in  the  rehabilitation 
program  for  the  tuberculous  have  been  published  in  Washington  on  what 
happened  to  people  rehabilitated  ten  years  ago.  Studies  of  successful  and 
unsuccessful  r e habilitants  have  been  done  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  there 
is  quite  a  bit  going  on  in  this  field. 

(C)  I  think  that  one  important  part  of  what  is  being  said  is  more  agencies 
will  be  interested  in  studying  their  own  activities  now  with  the  availability  of 
•university  students  and  university  rehabilitation  people  who  have  some  know¬ 
how  and  can  contribute. 


(C)  The  University  of  Utah  in  connection  with  Utah  DVR  is  doing  research 
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in  reference  to  services  provided  by  DVR.  All  of  it,  perhaps,  is  not  readily 
available  for  others  to  use,  but  there  is  a  lot  going  on,  and  T.  would  think  that 
with  this  emphasis  a  lot  more  will  go  on. 

(C)  I  would  like  to  make  a  slight  change  in  emphasis.  We  want  informa¬ 
tion  not  only  about  follow-up  but  information  on  what  a  counselor  does  and 
why  he  does  it. 


BASIC  PREPARATION  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  FIELD  WORK 


Chairman  -  John  E.  Mat  hard 

Members  -  Gregory  Miller 
Dorothy  Martin 
C.  H.  Patterson 
W  a  d  e  S  t  a  I  n  a  k  e  r 
Harry  Case 

Recorder  -  Leonard  Small 


(Muthard)  We  are  going  to  consider  four  separate  questions.  They  are: 

I.  Should  we  require  specific  undergraduate  training  or  major  fields  for 
admission  to  rehabilitation  counselor  training  program?  What  pattern 
of  studies  should  we  recommend  to  beginning  college  students  who  are 
planning  to  enter  rehabilitation  counseling? 

II.  What  basic  competencies  and  preparation  does  the  student  need  to  be 
ready  for  a  worthwhile  supervised  field  work  experience? 

Which  of  these  should  be  developed  by  the  graduate  program? 

Which  should  be  objectives  of  the  selection  process? 

III.  To  what  degree  should  the  curriculum  be  designed  to  train  a  uniquely 
professional  person,  the  rehabilitation  counselor?  To  what  extent 
should  his  academic  course  training  be  essentially  similar  to  that  of 
other  M.A.  vocational  aind  psychological  counselors  or  be  designed  to 
meet  the  specific  problems  associated  with  rehabilitation  work? 

IV.  What  are  the  advantages  of  block  versus  concurrent  supervised  field 
work  ? 

In  terms  of  professional  training  for  student. 

In  terms  of  training  institution  program  and  supervision. 

(Case)  These  are  my  own  personal  opinions  about  question  I.  I  have  be¬ 
come  very  concerned  about  the  whole  problem  of  level  and  quality  of  training 
in  counseling.  During  the  war  when  I  worked  in  personnel  counseling  there 
was  a  great  rash  of  short-term  training  activity.  Many  aircraft  plants  put 
in  such  training  programs  under  ESMWT.  However,  towards  the  end  of  the 
war  they  stopped  using  these  counselors  in  the  field  of  labor  relations.  If  we 
don't  watch  out  we  may  do  the  same  thing.  We  may  train  counselors  who  will 
need  to  find  jobs  elsewhere.  Basic  to  my  topic  are  these  three  ideas:  First, 
the  future  professional  development  of  the  individual:  Secondly,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  continuing  graduate  work;  thirdly,  a  lifting  up  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
fession.  The  type  of  undergraduate  training  depends  on  two  things.  One,  is 
it  aimed  towards  a  master's  or  Ph.D.  level?  Two,  what  is  the  role  of  the 
counselor,  is  he  a  coordinator  or  a  counselor,  and  does  he  do  actual  coun¬ 
seling  work?  In  this  activity  of  counseling  it  would  seem  to  me  he  would 
have  to  do  such  things  as  vocational  counseling,  intake  and  tollow-up  inter¬ 
views,  be  able  to  do  testing  and  possibly  even  projective  testing  as  well  as 
adjustment  therapy.  I  believe  the  type  of  agency  he  will  work  in  will  deter¬ 
mine  whether  he  will  need  this  training  or  not.  Will  it  be  a  VA  agency 
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or  hospital  who  needs  individuals  who  can  do  all.  of  these  things?  I’m  not 
sure  whether  the  State  VR  programs  do  or  do  not,  but  I  do  believe,  on  the 
oasis  of  a  small  survey,  that  the  Los  Angeles  County  hospitals  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  they  need  individuals  who  can  do  all  of  these  things.  They  must  have 
expert  help  rather  than  partial  support.  They  all  feel,  too,  they  would  like 
many  trained  more  intensively.  Next  thing,  I  think,  we  should  mention  here 
is  the  professional  education  of  the  individual  with  respect  to  the  university. 

It  is  my  belief  that  as  a  university  you  cannot  train  technicians.  You 
must  train  a  professional  man.  This  professional  has  to  be  broadly  trained 
and  do  many  of  the  things  I  have  indicated.  With  this  basis  most  of  you  know 
we  are  withdrawing  from  asking  OVR  support  for  our  present  counseling  pro¬ 
gram  this  year,  but  we  are  not  withdrawing  from  training  counselors.  We 
will  launch  our  own  program  next  year  and  will  go  probably  towards  the 
x  D.  ,  but,  perhaps  will  also  include  the  master’s.  We  will  tighten  our  re~ 
quirements .  Everyone  entering  the  program  will  have  to  have  a  major  in 
psychology.  (Hrivate  agencies  we  have  contacted  think  undergraduates 
should  be  definitely  trained  in  psychology.)  In  our  own  program  we  will  also, 
I  beiieve ,  require  most  of  the  courses  we  now  use,  but  will  move  them  into 
under  graduate  preparation.  Students  who  come  into  the  program  will  be  re  - 
quii  ed  to  have  had  courses  in  counseling,  tests  and  measurements,  dyna¬ 
mics  and  structure,  psychology  of  the  physically  handicapped,  and  guidance 
classes,  4  hey  will  have  to  make  them  up  if  they  have  not.  They  should  have 
a  sound  academic  record  even  though  they  are  working  in  an  agency  at  the 
time.  Ae  will  tend  to  broaden  the  individual  into  a  rehabilitation  psycholo¬ 
gist  so  he  can  do  many  more  things  than  our  present  counselors  now  do. 


(Q)  Are  you  ruling  out  majors  from  other  courses  in  the  fields  of 
sociology  and  economics  ?  What  is  going  to  be  in  the  graduate  program  in 
some  of  the  clinical  courses  as  opposed  to  undergraduate? 

(C)  The  major  requires  about  24  units  out  of  120.  That  leaves  one  hun¬ 
dred  hours  of  work  he  can  take  in  other  than  the  major.  The  reason  I  have 
emphasized  a  major  in  psychology  is  that  the  individuals  in  our  program  at 
the  present  time  have  majors  in  psychology,  but  are  not  trained  thoroughly 
enough  in  certain  areas  to  undertake  some  types  of  graduate  work.  You 
have  to  have  a  sound  basic  foundation.  I  agree  with  you  we  should  have  many 
oi  the  extra  hundred  hours  devoted  to  other  fields. 


(Q)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  rehabilitation  programs  have  to  operate  with¬ 
in  certain  legal  and  regulatory  policies,  the  basic  requirements  of  the  coun¬ 
selor  require  him  to  do  much  more  leg  work  than  you  propose,  do  you  fore¬ 
see  the  necessity  for  changing  the  structure  of  university  rehabilitation 
programs  ? 

(C)  No.  We  had  one  boy  in  our  program,  who  had  already  taken  clinical 
psychology  for  two  years.  He  entered  our  program,  and  on  his  first  day  of 
field  training  an  individual  came  in  who  had  psychological  problems.  The 
trainee  was  asked,  "Why  don’t  you  spend  an  hour  chatting  with  this  man?" 

1  he  counselors  in  that  agency  now  say  this  trainee  is  of  outstanding  ability. 

(C)  I  think  the  counseling  psychologist  should  not  look  askance  at  being 
assigned  to  leg  work.  In  the  private  agency  any  psychologist  does  a  lot  of 
leg  work. 

(Q)  I  could  see  feasibility  of  tins  kind  of  academic  training,  but  I  am 
wondering  if  you  have  thought  in  terms  of  levels  of  practicum  and  placement 
prior  to  getting  the  young  person  into  a  DVR  setup? 
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(C)  The  practicum  would  be  continuous  through  the  four  years.  Very 
roughly  there  would  be  a  first  year  orientation  to  the  hospital,  doing  some 
intake  counseling,  attending  inservice  training  classes,  attending  staff  meet¬ 
ings  to  get  an  awareness  of  medical  terminology.  The  trainee  would  also 
attend  psychological  classes  and  one  seminar  conducted  by  the  hospital.  The 
second  year  he  would  do  more  extensive  counseling,  paper  and  pencil  testing, 
and  supportive  psychotherapy.  In  this  instance  he  would  attend  staff  confer¬ 
ences  and  the  training  seminar.  The  third  year  he  would  do  comprehensive 
psychological  testing,  intensive  vocational  counseling,  long  term  psycho¬ 
therapy,  and  par  ticipate  in  the  treatment  planning.  In  the  fourth  year  he  would 
assume  full  responsibility  for  a  case. 

(Smith)  I  have  a  divergent  point  of  view  as  an  administrator  of  a  program 
offez'ing  a  master’s.  We  believe  in  an  extremely  generic  training,  client- 
centered  but  as  joint  endeavor  from  two  professions.  I  once  was  a  social 
worker  but  now  I  am  a  clinical  psychologist.  I  feel  that,  perhaps,  geograph¬ 
ical  area  does  influence  the  demands  and  our  biases  about  this.  An  admin¬ 
istrator  said  to  me,  ’’Why  are  you  bringing  a  psychologist  in  here?"  We 
want  the  social  work  trained  person  as  counselor.  We  placed  a  student  in 
block  field  training  who  was  trained  in  social  work  and  a  student  trained  in 
psychology  specializing  in  rehabilitation;  each  one  had  a  slightly  different 
focus.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  one  from  the  other  except  the  one  in  social 
work  couldn't  offer  tests.  I  still  think  we  are  not  free  from  biases. 

(C)  I  wouldn't  disagree  with  you.  One  of  the  things  I  think  these  indivi¬ 
duals  will  have  to  do  is  work  in  cooperation  with  a  social  worker.  This  is 
why  earlier  I  mentioned  the  training  you  give  depends  on  the  type  of  agency 
you  are  trying  to  help.  In  various  parts  of  the  country  in  the  long  run  we 
will  develop  different  curricula.  In  California  this  type  of  individual  seems 
to  be  needed  now.  Our  solution  to  our  problem  is  meet  the  need  in  this  area. 

I  would  hope  the  generic  approach  would  be  one  that  would  spread  over  the 
United  States.  We  have  problems  defining  a  counselor.  Everybody  still  uses 
their  own  definition  with  the  result  that  we  haven't  answered  the  question  yet. 
To  be  trained  in  social  work  or  trained  in  psychology  is  not  the  answer. 
Something  else  is  needed. 

(Q)  In  your  program  what  is  your  concept  of  placement  and  how  are  you 
training  the  individual  to  take  care  of  this  ? 

(C)  He  will  have  had  the  same  courses  as  he  has  now  in  the  problems  of 
vocational  counseling.  I  anticipate  eventually  introducing  a  course  in  voca¬ 
tional  placement.  In  this  the  trainee  would  spend  some  time  in  the  trade 
schools.  I  believe  a  few  days  spent  in  trade  schools  is  far  more  useful  than 
a  great  deal  of  book  information  because  you  can  learn  rapidly  what  are  the 
requirements  of  the  jobs. 

(Q)  Would  he  be  doing  actual  placement? 

(C)  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  It  would  depend  on  the  agency. 

(Q)  What  does  DVR  say  about  this  in  California? 

(C)  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  ask  them  specifically.  They  have  known  we  were 
heading  in  this  direction  for  some  time.  We  get  along  very  well  with  RVR. 

(Marrin)  Dr.  Case  is  not  quite  accurate  when  he  says  he  didn't  ask  BVR. 
We  have  had  a  fairly  close  relationship  and  somewhat  less  close  recently. 
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One  problem  of  the  State  agency  is  the  inability  of  people  in  the  field  of  psy¬ 
chology  to  get  over  a  somewhat  myopic  concept  of  what  a  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor  does.  We  in  BVR  believe  that  there  is  a  period  at  which  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselor  has  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  calling  on  somewhat  more 
skilled  men  than  he  is  in  order  to  provide  service.  We  have  had  a  counselor 
who  was  trained  in  psychology  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
program.  His  concept  was  "it  is  my  first  responsibility  to  resolve  the  psy¬ 
chological  problems",  lie  scheduled  series  of  weekly  interviews  from  six 
months  to  a  year.  You  would  find  entries  like  this:  "The  client  is  beginning 
to  become  restless  and  asking  questions  about  vocational  area".  Fortunately 
this  was  an  intelligent  young  man,  and  we  were  able  to  correct  his  deficien¬ 
cies.  Another  problem  is  the  tact  that  we  fear  that  the  students  who  will 
undergo  this  type  of  training  will  not  have  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  really  being  trained  for  rehabilitation  counseling.  Some  of  the  students 
applied  to  take  an  exam  for  entry  into  the  state  agency,  the  sole  requirement 
of  which  was  completion  of  an  approved  program  in  rehabilitation.  1  he  stu¬ 
dents  from  U.C.  L..A.  were  rejected.  Without  exception  each  said  they  were 
graduates  in  psychology,  and  made  no  reference  to  rehabilitation  counseling. 
We  have  advised  the  Civil  Service  people  that  they  were  undergoing  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  rehabilitation  counseling. 

(C)  Your  comments  are  all  correct.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  major  pro¬ 
blems.  We  neeul  to  convince  the  students  that  they  are  in  the  rehabilitation 
field.  I  believe  in  our  particular  situation  they  actually  get  a  master's  de¬ 
gree  in  psychology  which  probably  accounts  for  the  discrepancy.  I  am  firm¬ 
ly  convinced  you  can  take  a  psychology  student  and  complete  his  education 
in  the  rehabilitation  field  and  that  is  the  thing  he  is  oriented  to. 

(Q)  I  have  heard  some  coordinators  contend  their  recruitment  has  been 
limited  by  financial  rewards  involved.  What  if  any  difficulties  you  are  anti¬ 
cipating  in  training  or  recruiting  people  at  Pli.D.  level? 

(C)  We  have  two  people  who  are  now  in  our  present  program  working  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree. 

(Q)  What  about  your  academic  requirements  ? 

(C)  I  should  say  I  think  our  university  has  a  problem,  because  the  number 
of  graduate  students  applying  is  greater  than  we  can  handle.  If  you  don't  take 
people  who  can  compete,  your  people  will  be  on  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  I'd 
like  to  see  the  program  get  a  first  class  reputation. 

(Q)  A  traditional  Ph.D.  is  somebody  who  is  research  minded.  How  do 
you  reconcile  that  with  the  primary  service  aspect  of  this  particular  job? 

(C)  I  think  the  Ph.D.  's  in  some  cases  are  interested  in  the  clinical  field 
and  are  interested  in  getting  out  in  private  practice.  Research  requires  a 
good  student  and  someone  who  is  willing  to  work.  He  will  have  to  do  some 
research  to  get  his  degree. 

1  believe  this  question  also  came  up  last  week  at  Princeton.  Perhaps  Di  . 
Moore  would  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  thinking  of  the  APA  Fducation  and 
Training  Board. 

(Moore)  I  am  not  sure  what  you  expect  me  to  say.  It  is  true  that  the 
Training  Board  of  APA  has  given  consideration  to  the  trends  and  recognizing 
that  as  knowledge  and  techniques  accumulated,  the  program  is  getting  long¬ 
er  and  longer.  We  can't  expect  all  the  basic  program  to  be  taken  by  one  pel 


son.  They  can  see  that  there  is  every  possibility  a  trend  is  developing  to¬ 
ward  a  professional  degree  just  as  you  find  in  the  history  of  medicine; 
leaving  the  resetirch  to  the  physiologists,  etc.  Medical  people  realize  that 
it  has  been  a  mistake  because  the  medical  practitioner  is  not  able  to  contri¬ 
bute  greatly  to  medical  science.  They  are  concerned  about  reversing  that 
trend.  .Even  though  we  face  up  to  it,  that  may  be  the  trend.  The  Training 
Board  is  not  happy  about  it  and  hopes  it  doesn’t  come  very  soon.  That  is 
the  general  feeling.  1  think  the  trend  and  thinking  at  Princeton  was  that  for 
the  time  being  we  believe  it  would  be  better  to  train  first  as  a  psychologist 
basically.  Then  as  a  specialist,  he  would  be  able  to  contribute  something 
to  the  growth  because  we  all  feel  that  the  main  responsibilities  of  the  Ph.D. 
in  this  field  is  to  provide  for  better  methods  and  growth.  There  is  also  a 
trend,  I  think,  and  not  only  at  Princeton,  that  we  must  not  look  down  upon 
the  sub-doctoral  preparations.  There  is  a  place  for  it.  It  is  quite  respec¬ 
table  and  can  make  a  contribution. 

(Martin)  At  Colorado  we  feel  quite  strongly  there  is  room  for  research 
at  the  master’s  level.  Rehabilitation  needs  research  very  badly.  People 
who  will  do  it  are  necessarily  the  people  who  are  working  on  rehabilitation. 

If  we  don’t  train  people  who  have  some  notion  of  how  to  go  about  research,  it 
isn't  going  to  be  done.  So  we  are  trying  to  teach  our  graduate  students  at  the 
master’s  level  how  to  go  about  dealing  with  problems  dealing  with  rehabil¬ 
itation. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  in  the  preparation  of  new  content  courses  that 
have  never  been  offered  before  we  make  definitely  sure  that  we  maintain 
standards.  These  standards  are  consideration  for  research  master’s  theses. 
The  minute  the  trainees  have  been  placed  on  their  internships,  strangely 
enough,  they  have  been  requested  to  do  two  things.  Agencies,  not  so  much 
BVR,  have  been  looking  for  two  things;  (1)  looking  for  placement  capacities. 
How  to  round  out  the  contributions  of  the  team.  (Z)  Will  you  give  us  some 
assistance  in  research  design?  We  are  interested  in  your  competencies 
along  research  lines  since  you  are  at  the  graduate  level.  They  are  expecting 
obviously  the  person  to  do  counseling.  But  they  are  asking  for  placement 
techniques  and  research  design. 

(Patterson)  What  basic  competencies  and  preparation  does  the  student 
need  to  be  ready  for  a  worthwhile  supervised  field  work  experience? 

First  I  can  agree  that  the  basic  training  of  a  rehabilitation  counselor  is 
psychological  in  nature.  I  don’t  know  how  many  of  us  would  agree  to  the  un¬ 
dergraduate  major  in  psychology.  Many  who  majored  in  it  in  graduate  work 
did  not  have  an  undergraduate  major  in  it.  This  is  true  of  other  areas  also. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  in  1955  published  a  bulletin  called  "Educa¬ 
tion  Employment  Specialization"  (U.  S.  Government  Printing  O/fice).  In  a 
study  of  a  follow-up  of  40,000  bachelor  degree  candidates,  of  those  who  con¬ 
tinued,  only  one -half  continued  in  the  field  which  was  their  undergraduate 
major.  It  may  be  unrealistic  to  require  an  undergraduate  major  in  psycholo¬ 
gy.  Also,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  desirability  of 
introducing  technical  courses  to  the  undergraduate.  The  general  feeling  is 
that  this  is  undesirable.  I’d  like  to  ask  Dr.  Moore  if  that  is  not  the  general 
opinion. 

(Moore)  It  is. 

(Patterson)  I  don’t  think  we  can  answer  the  question  as  to  what  is  desira¬ 
ble  prior  to  field  work  until  we  have  defined  what  field  work  is.  We  haven't 
done  that.  It  wasn't  done  yesterday.  For  example,  is  there  a  great  deal  of 
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difference  between  concurrent  field  work  and  block  field  work?  What  is  de¬ 
sirable  depends  on  which  you  are  thinking  of.  If  you  are  talking  about  con¬ 
current  field  work,  then  preparation  is  entirely  different,  requirements  dif¬ 
ferent.  Students  do  little  more  than  observation  at  the  beginning.  It  is  a 
clerkship,  not  an  internship.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  student  goes  into  block 
placement,  then  he  is  functioning  at  a  different  level  and  requires  different 
preparation.  We  may  want  to  discuss  this.  Second,  what  is  desirable  in 
preparation  for  field  work  can  be  indicated  by  what  we  are  doing,  because 
presumably  what  we  do  with  our  own  program  is  desirable.  With  that  in 
mind,  I  circulated  a  questionnaire  among  us  last  month.  The  main  purpose 
was  to  gather  data  for  a  panel  on  training  at  APGA.  I  got  an  excellent  re¬ 
sponse,  and  I  have  the  data  available.  Third,  I  assume  that  we  are  interes¬ 
ted  here  in  more  than  training  prior  to  field  work  -  that  we  are  interested  in 
the  entire  training  program  of  rehabilitation  counselors.  We  ought  to  feel 
free  to  go  a  little  beyond  the  question  as  it  is  stated  in  our  program.  The 
results  of  the  questionnaire  indicate  that  while  there  is  great  variety,  there 
is  an  amazing  amount  of  agreement  about  what  we  consider  necessary  for 
rehabilitation 'counselor  s .  Fourth,  there  has  been  some  concern  about  whe¬ 
ther  we  are  or  have  been  training  students  for  non-existent  jobs.  Have  we 
been  training  counselors  when  coordinators  are  needed?  Is  it  our  function  to 
train  only  for  jobs  that  now  exist  or  should  we  feel  that  there  is  a  profession¬ 
al  job  to  be  done?  Do  we  have  a  responsibility  to  train  for  the  job  as  we  see 
it  rather  than  as  it  exists  today?  The  latter  has  been  my  point  of  view. 
However,  I  do  not  think  this  point  of  view  is  inconsistent  with  what  is  desired 
or  needed  in  the  field.  We  have  some  evidence  that  what  present  counselors 
feel  they  would  have  liked  to  have  had  in  their  training  is  what  we  have  been 
giving  in  our  training  programs.  The  evidence  on  these  last  three  points  I 
have  and  will  be  glad  to  give  you  later. 

(Q)  Have  you  found  significant  differences  between  the  block  and  con¬ 
current  method?  Is  one  better  than  the  other? 

(Patterson)  My  questionnaire  was  not  in  terms  of  trying  to  measure 
quality,  but  only  indicated  whether  your  field  work  was  concurrent,  block, 
or  a  combination. 


Let  me  list  four  areas  or  types  of  courses  which  we  agreed  upon  as  being 
necessary  in  the  sense  that  they  are  required.  As  I  recall,  there  are  thirty 
schools  now  training  counselors.  Of  those  schools,  twenty-five  returned 
questionnaires.  For  the  others  I  had  data  from  previous  correspondence  on 
the  nature  of  their  programs.  Results  thus  include  twenty-nine  schools.  Of 
these  twenty -nine  schools,  twenty -five  have  required  courses  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  or  rehabilitation  counseling.  Some  schools  have  more  than  one  required 
course  in  this  area.  Only  three  have  one  required,  thirteen  have  two,  etc. 
This  indicates  quite  general  agreement.  If  there  was  a  course  which  met 
only  one  hour  a  week  for  two  semesters,  this  was  treated  as  equivalent  to 
one  course. 


Second,  there  is  the  same  amount  of  agreement  regarding  medical  infor¬ 
mation  courses.  Twenty-five  schools  have  a  separate  required  com  se  in 
this  area.  Only  one  school  has  more  than  one  required  course,  two  have  ad¬ 
ditional  suggested  courses.  One  of  the  schools  without  a  separate  coux  se  in¬ 
cludes  medical  information  in  the  introduction  to  rehabilitation.  Two  schools 
without  separate  courses  apparently  include  this  information  in  some  ol  the 
social  work  courses  required.  Third,  counseling  is  an  area  where  we  have 
almost  unanimous  agreement.  All  of  the  twenty-nine  schools  have  at  least 
one  required  course  in  counseling.  There  are  several  schools  in  which  two 
gLim  required.  E  very  school  required  at  least  one  course,  and  most  more 
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than  one  course  in  counseling.  Again,  all  schools  require  a  course  which 
can  clearly  be  identified  as  including  testing  and  evaluation  or  other  methods 
of  evaluation  and  assessment.  Twenty -five  of  the  twenty-nine  require  a 
course  in  occupational  information.  In  the  others  this  may  be  obtained  in 
another  course.  In  another  school  it  is  usually  taken  but  not  required.  We 
have  pretty  good  agreement  there.  The  final  area  is  the  area  of  statistical 
measurement  and  research  techniques.  Twenty-one  of  the  schools  require 
a  course  in  this  area.  One  does  not  actually  require  it  but  it  is  usually 
taken  and  in  another  it  is  also  usually  taken.  We  have  pretty  nearly  unani¬ 
mous  agreement  of  what  the  basic  training  is  for  a  rehabilitation  counselor, 

(Q)  Do  they  feel  that  this  is  necessary  for  persons  in  field  work? 

(C)  I  didn't  go  into  that. 

(Muthard)  I  have  some  data  but  I  looked  at  it  from  the  question  of  what 
was  prerequisite  to  field  work  placement.  I  think  Dr.  Patterson  raised  a 
very  key  question  in  that  field  work  seems  to  vary  so  much  in  terms  of  the 
functional  requirements,  so  that  really  yon  should  break  this  question  down 
into  various  levels  of  activity  to  get  a  sensible  answer.  Most  of  us  have  our 
field  work  activity  at  a  later  level  in  the  sequence  of  training.  To  give  you 
some  notion  of  the  amount  of  course  work,  we  find  the  median  number  of  re¬ 
quired  hours  is  fourteen.  This  is  the  usual  semester  hour.  One -third  re¬ 
quired  less  than  ten  hours  prior  to  practicum.  Practicum  is  that  part  of 
training  practice  of  rehabilitation  counseling  done  on  the  university  campus. 
In  terms  of  the  off-campus  training,  we  find  that  the  range  of  requirements 
in  terms  of  semester  hours  is  zero  to  thirty  semester  hours.  I  believe  the 
zero  requirement  occurred  where  the  trainee  did  observation.  The  most 
frequent  semester  hour  requirements  tended  to  fall  between  twenty-six  and 
thirty-five  semester  hours,  and  in  two-thirds  of  the  schools  field  experi¬ 
ence  does  not  occur  before  the  student  has  completed  one  year  of  campus 
study.  My  sample  was  twenty-three;  I  have  had  two  additional  responses 
after  getting  here, 

(Q)  Is  predominant  practice  block  field  work? 

(C)  No.  We  will  come  to  that.  We  find  all  of  the  schools  require  some 
course  work  in  psychological  testing  and  evaluation.  The  range  of  pre -prac¬ 
ticum  requirements  was  from  two  semester  hours  through  as  many  as  twelve 
semester  hours.  Two  or  three  schools  had  as  a  requirement  introduction  to 
projective  techniques.  Ninety  percent  require  a  course  in  testing.  Sixty-one 
percent  of  the  sample  required  a  course  in  individual  testing  with  emphasis 
on  intelligence  measurement.  Let's  turn  next  to  the  requirements  for  in¬ 
ternship.  Three  out  of  four  required  some  work  in  these  areas  prior  to  field 
work.  Two-thirds  of  the  curricula  required  the  basic  course  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  prior  to  field  work.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  listings  included  some  type 
of  social  work  as  a  requirement,  e.g,,  community  organization,  community 
administration,  sociology,  disabilities,  etc.  Although  only  thirty -five  per¬ 
cent  of  the  group  indicated  statistics  as  a  required  course,  there  was  im¬ 
plicit  the  notion  that  some  courses  in  statistics  would  be  prerequisite  for  the 
whole  program.  Our  programs  are  not  research  oriented.  Thirteen  per¬ 
cent  responded  that  students  must  complete  a  research  course.  Most  of  the 
programs  take  into  account  social  problems  with  thirty-five  percent  listing  a 
course  that  way  while  another  thirty-one  percent  had  a  course  labeled  Re¬ 
habilitation  Counseling.  "  Some  seem  to  handle  this  area  as  a  social  aspect 
of  the  medical  problems  of  the  physically  disabled.  To  fully  understand  the 
nature  of  the  requirements  you  would  have  to  do  a  very  intensive  study  of  the 
courses.  From  what  data  I  have  I  concur  that  rehabilitation  counselors  are 
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trained  to  he  vocational  counselors  with  some  background  in  social  work,  re¬ 
habilitation  and  medicine.  The  emphasis  seems  to  be  in  the  courses  associ¬ 
ated  with  psychology  and  the  programs  are  similar  to  those  for  industrial  or 
school  counselors.  I'd  like  to  hear  some  expressions  of  opinion  from  those 
interested  in  general  background  and  training. 

(Q)  Can  we  conclude,  in  view  of  the  incongruity  within  the  various  areas 
that  a.Ll  programs  require,  that  the  differences  are  of  degree  rather  than 
course  content? 

For  example,  you  list  enough  of  the  various  schools  responding  giving 
courses  to  reflect  some  mutual  understanding  ol  what  the  counselor  needs. 

Is  the  difference  in  our  programs  requiring  specific  terms  or  a  stacking  up 
of  specific  area  over  special,  areas? 

(C)  I  wouldn't  generalize.  In  some  schools  this  tends  to  be  the  case.  It 
is  amazing  how  much  agreement  there  is  beyond  these  required  courses  and 
other  desirable  courses  to  the  extent  which  they  are  within  the  field  of  psy¬ 
chology. 

(Q)  Why  is  it  so  remarkable  when  most  of  us  come  from  departments  of 
psychology  ? 

(Q)  In  terms  of  this  field  work  placement,  did  you  get  any  indications  of 
how  many  are  using  state  as  opposed  to  private  agencies? 

(C)  We  didn't  try  to  obtain  any  data.  That  was  in  our  summary  last  year. 

(Q)  I'd  like  to  open  that  as  a  topic.  How  many  are  using  state  as  opposed 
to  private?  We  use  both  so  we  get  both  sides  of  the  picture. 

(C)  Twenty-five  used  state  agencies  to  some  extent,  some  more  than 
others . 

(Q)  Do  you  have  any  figures  on  how  many  schools  are  utilizing  the  block 
placement  ? 

(C)  They  will  be  talking  about  this  in  a  moment. 

(Hillyer)  I  appreciate  the  diligence  with  which  you  people  have  worked.  .1 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  understand  some  of  the  replies.  1  would  like  to 
make  a  plea  that  we  abandon  this  futile  activity  in  future  years  and  get  down 
to  business  on  curriculum  content.  For  example,  in  terms  of  principles  we 
are  trying  to  teach.  Examining  what  are  the  attitudes  we  want  to  instill. 

What  are  the  changes  in  behavior  we  want  to  take  place  in  the  training 
course  ? 

(C)  In  connection  with  what  Miss  Hillyer  has  said  I'd  like  to  know  the 
people  who  are  teaching  these  courses,  what  their  orientation  is  and  what 
background  in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  growing  numbers  of  people  of  many 
types,  particularly  handicapped.  Information  can't  be  had  from  universities 
in  regard  to  titles  and  courses.  How  that  information  is  given  and  what  the 
student  recieves  in  terms  of  inspiration  and  so  forth  depends  on  the  point  of 
view  of  the  professor.  Maybe  some  should  be  taught  by  a  team  of  ins  Due - 
tors.  Our  students  complain  sometimes  that  they  are  getting  a  great  deal  of 
information  which  they  could  have  gotten  in  another  course,  if  it  is  not  slan¬ 
ted  to  the  problem. 


(Q)  Every  course  has  to  be  taught  by  people  with  training  and  experience 
in  rehabilitation? 

(C)  I  would  say  that.  It  takes  many,  many  years  to  accumulate  attitudes 
and  kinds  of  information  and  skills  and  this  is  the  reason. 

(C)  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  basic  inconsistency  in  that  on  the  one  hand 
we  talk  about  the  handicapped  person  as  basically  like  other  people,  a  human 
being.  He  is  not  different.  Then  when,  we  talk  about  training  people  to  work 
with  the  handicapped  we  talk  about  someone  unique,  implying  that  the  hand¬ 
icapped  are  basically  different. 

I’d  like  to  carry  on  a  discussion  beyond  what  Miss  Hillyer  said.  I  think 
this  is  a  key  problem.  Do  we  in  our  future  discussions  want  to  consider 
developing  more  explicit  statements  regarding  the  nature  of  the  courses  in¬ 
cluding  their  objectives,  content,  and  the  basic  attitudes  which  we  hope  to 
develop?  Is  this  one  thing  we  want  to  direct  future  committees  dealing  with 
planning  these  conferences  to  cope  with? 

(C)  I  am  a  little  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the  internship  may  come  as 
late  as  it  appears  to  come.  What  you  may  be  doing  to  your  students  is  giving 
them  content  which  they  may  not  be  requested  to  deal  with  when  they  get  on 
their  internships,  and  finally,  you  are  presenting  them  with  an  extreme 
dilemma.  I  wonder  whether  any  of  our  curricula  is  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
problems  as  the  handicapped  see  their  problems.  Our  grants  were  given  to 
us  to  fill  a  gap  in  service.  We  make  additional  problems  for  our  students  in 
requesting  certain  kinds  of  content  prior  to  their  getting  into  field  work  ex¬ 
perience.  We  need  to  prepare  a  person  who  can  stand  up  against  the  on¬ 
slaughts  of  other  team  members  who  have  some  feeling  about  what  is  going 
on.  If  the  concurrent  field  work  and  content  get  as  close  together  as  possi¬ 
ble,  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  whether  we  can  offset  what  might  not  be  going 
on  in  the  field  experience.  Might,  it  not  be  wise  to  start  in  the  field  to  get 
some  of  these  things  and  make  sure  the  rest  of  the  student  is  rounded  out 
with  what  content  we  see  most  necessary? 

(C)  Isn’t  there  a  point  here  that  we  are  preparing  a  variety  of  people? 
When  you  look  at  the  state  personnel  requirements  which  are  so  demanding 
and  exacting,  you  will  find  that  some  of  the  people  who  have  come  into  our 
programs  will  probably  not  meet  them. 

If  we  are  going  to  train  for  a  variety  of  roles,  then  we  cannot  pinpoint 
curricula. 

(C)  I  think  it  is  too  early  to  know  what  the  curriculum  should  be  for  re¬ 
habilitation  counselors.  We  are  following  directions  in  the  "green  booklet" 
but  those  are  just  printed  items.  They  don’t  represent  really  the  philosophy 
of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  how  you  combine  various  disci¬ 
plines  making  the  person  able  to  deal  with  different  situations.  Colleges 
are  in  a  position  to  interact.  We  have  some  courses  in  these  areas  and  we 
will  borrow  some  courses.  We  list  them  together  and  this  seems  to  fill 
the  description;  therefore,  this  is  a  good  curriculum.  I  don’t  think  that  is 
the  story.  We  don’t  know  what  it  takes  to  train  a  rehabilitation  counselor. 

We  have  no  way  of  testing  our  material.  We  haven’t  been  in  this  business 
long  enough  to  know  whether  it  is  doing  the  job.  We  have  to  go  back  to  the 
agencies  to  discover  where  we  have  succeeded  and  where  we  have  failed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  material  which  you  include  in  your  training  in  the  first 
place . 


(C)  Is  the  rehabilitation  counselor  unique,  different  from  other  counse¬ 
lors?  We  have  to  define  the  role  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor.  To  the 
community  and  to  the  rest  of  the  university  staff;  as  long  as  we  keep  saying 
he  is  a  combination  and  not  a  person  who  stands  along  side  the  disabled  and 
does  the  things  that  are  necessary.  Unless  we  can  define  this  as  a  disci¬ 
pline  by  itself,  we  can’t  say  that  we  have  a  profession,  and,  if  you  don't 
have  a  profession,  then  what  would  your  university  be  concerned  with? 

(Q)  I  get  the  impression  OVR  has  been  doing  follow-ups  of  our  graduates. 

(C)  I  think  our  follow-up  studies  so  far  will  not  provide  a  feed-back  that 
will  be  useful  at  this  time.  It  is  premature. 

(C)  If  we  have  exhausted  this  point,  I  think  that  in  answering  Pat's  ques¬ 
tion  we  have  main  streams  of  knowledge,  usage,  styles,  etc.,  that  would 
apply  to  anyone  working  with  disabled  individuals,  but  I  do  think  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  vocational  counselor  may  be  unique  in  that  he  may  have  to  go  out 
on  some  of  these  side  streams  and  have  a  pretty  good  basic  knowledge  in 
order  to  relate  what  he  finds  up  these  side  streams;  so  there  is  a  main  body 
of  knowledge  that  would  apply  to  practically  anyone  for  counseling.  You 
have  a  certain  uniqueness  depending  on  the  situation.  Certainly  the  OYR 
program  has  a  certain  amount  of  uniqueness  by  its  very  nature. 

(C)  I  mentioned  earlier  there  was  some  evidence  that  what  counselors  in 
the  field  feel  is  desirable  is  not  inconsistent  with  what  we  are  doing.  I  refer 
you  to  Contrell's  summary  of  her  research.  These  counselors,  including 
state  rehabilitation  counselors,  did  not  feel  that  the  unique  things  were  what 
they  should  have  had.  They  thought  they  should  have  had  more  of  what  we 
are  giving  them.  We  should  not  put  less  emphasis  on  this  main  body  of 
skills . 

(C)  If  you  are  going  to  try  to  train  for  each  of  these  sub -specialitie s , 
pressures  of  employment  agencies,  people  in  prison,  juvenile  delinquents 
next,  are  we  going  to  have  separate  disciplines?  I  would  just  like  to  say 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  universities  have  wasted  a  lot  of  time  if  it  is  absolutely 
unique . 

(C)  In  this  field,  if  OVR  didn't,  it  is  our  feeling  that  handicapped  people 
need  to  be  trained  as  a  special  group.  We  want  them  to  be  integrated  into 
society  and  become  a  part  of  society,  but  as  we  are  training  handicapped 
people  they  have  certain  limitations,  certain  problems  a  little  different,  in 
that  they  are  disabled  in  some  way,  and  with  those  limitations  require  some 
special  type  of  consideration.  Counselors  in  rehabilitation  need  to  know  a 
little  about  these  other  avenues  that  a  handicapped  person  needs  to  be  taught, 
counselors  need  to  go  into  the  field  of  medical  information  a  little  more,  as 
well  as  the  field  of  various  types  of  vocational  work,  and  opportunities.  The 
counselor  needs  to  know  some  of  the  limitations  of  what  handicapped  people 
can  do  and  what  different  types  of  jobs  require  certain  types  of  physical  abil¬ 
ity  to  perform,  and  as  a  result  a  rehabilitation  counselor  needs  to  go  into 
these  ramifications  in  order  to  understand  people.  I  don't  want  to  feel  that 
the  rehabilitation  counselor  needs  to  be  a  whole  lot  different  from  a  counselor 
in  other  fields,  but  he  does  need  to  understand  the  limitations  and  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  these  people. 

(C)  I  agree  with  you  on  some  points.  I  feel  that  we  should  consider 
"judgment"  in  the  selection  of  the  student  that  is  coming  into  rehabilitation 
counseling.  If  we  train  a  person  to  use  professional  judgment  and  our 
courses  are  aimed  in  this  direction  rather  than  acquainting  them  with  the 


DOT,  it  can  be  practiced  in  the  practicum,  in  the  internship  and  later  on 
with  the  agency  that  employed  him.  He  is  going  to  be  able  to  make  the  kinds 
of  decisions  necessary,  and  we  don’t  do  this  on  the  graduate  level.  I  do  feel 
in  the  training  of  these  persons  at  the  university  you  need  a  person  who  has 
a  background  of  rehabilitation  work.  We  deal  in  services  and  are  providing 
services  to  fit  people  back  into  society.  I  think  he  can  adapt  himself  better 
to  this  whole  program  of  training  than  possibly  your  psychologist  or  person 
who  is  not  trained  in  the  type  of  work  we  have  to  be  concerned  with  as  we 
work  with  handicapped  people. 

(Martin)  All  I  plan  to  do  is  to  raise  questions  and  not  to  answer  them. 

You  can  try  to  answer  them!  I  see  this  question  of  ours  as  divided  into  two 
questions.  First:  To  what  degree  should  the  curriculum  be  designed  to  fit 
the  uniquely  professional  person?  If  our  concept  of  rehabilitation  counselor 
is  as  broad  and  as  encompassing  as  I  think  it  should  be,  then  the  curricu¬ 
lum  should  indeed  be  wholly  designed  to  train  this  uniquely  professional  per¬ 
son.  He  has  to  have  competencies  required  of  no  other  professional  person. 

I  think  no  other  individual  -  just  a  regular  counselor  or  guidance  person  - 
has  the  specific  set  of  competencies  required.  As  Dr.  Millis  said  last  night, 
this  person  has  to  offer  a  high  degree  of  judgment.  Such  a  person  has  to 
"distill  wisdom  out  of  knowledge  and  skills  out  of  techniques."  We  need  to  do 
this  in  our  training.  I  was  prepared  to  answer  this  part  of  our  question  by 
saying  the  question  is  settled.  We  have  to  try  to  train  this  uniquely  profes¬ 
sional  person.  Nobody  else  is  doing  so.  It  is  obvious  now,  some  of  you  will 
take  issue  with  me  on  this  matter.  It  is  my  feeling,  at  least,  that  we  are  the 
group  that  will  have  to  train  the  uniquely  professional  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selors.  Our  second  question  is:  To  what  extent  should  his  academic  course 
training  be  similar  to  others,  or  to  what  extent  should  his  training  be  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  specific  problems  in  rehabilitation  work?  The  answer  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  spelled  out  in  TIME  -  two  years.  We  have  to  ask:  Can  we,  in  two 
years,  prepare  a  well-rounded  counselor  or  guidance  worker  or  personnel 
worker,  who  incidentally  knows  a  lot  about  rehabilitation  counseling,  or  is 
there  more  a  rehabilitation  counselor  must  know  than  we  can  possibly  crowd 
into  two  years?  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  I  would  say, 
of  course,  a  broad  general  training  is  desirable.  As  Dr.  Millis  points  out, 
we  are  educating  for  the  future,  and  if  in  some  measure  we  determine  that 
future,  then  broad  training  may  not  be  just  desirable  but  essential.  Second, 
a  specific  curriculum  could  be  out  of  date  before  the  products  are  placed.  I 
think  this  is  the  thing  Dr.  Garrett  was  implying  yesterday  when  he  told  us 
we  were,  perhaps,  already  out  of  date.  But  to  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  we  must,  in  this  same  two  years  which  is  allotted  for  our  training,  try 
to  provide  at  least  the  following  things  which  I’d  like  to  list. 

Firstly,  a  knowledge  of  federal  and  state  laws  relating  to  rehabilitation. 
These  are  clearly  not  taught  in  any  other  course  structure.  Second,  we 
must  provide  occupational  information,  but  this  isn’t  the  kind  of  information 
of  use  to  high  school  counselors,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  increasingly 
having  to  deal  with  people  over  age  45.  Third,  we  need  skills  and  knowledge 
relating  to  testing  -  but  not  merely  testing  of  well-adjusted  children  and 
young  adults.  It  is  quite  a  different  problem  to  deal  with  people  with  disa¬ 
bilities.  Fourth,  we  need  to  deal  with  and  provide  medical  information,  and 
this  is  surely  not  taught  in  any  usual  major  within  any  academic  field.  It 
isn’t  sufficient  to  teach  it  in  the  same  way  it  would  be  taught  to  medical  stu¬ 
dents.  Fifth,  we  need  to  provide  interviewing  and  counseling  skills,  but 
even  these  need  to  be  geared  to  the  problems  of  the  disabled  person.  Sixth, 
we  need  to  provide  knowledge  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  disability,  not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  disabled  person,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  society  which  deals  with  this  type  of  person.  We  must  be  concerned 


with  our  own  attitudes  and  those  of  society.  You  don’t  get  this  kind  of  thing 
with  ordinary  majors  in  the  usual  academic  fields.  Seventh,  we  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  experience  in  working  with  people  in  related  disciplines.  They  should 
get  it  in  the  university  setting.  They  have  to  use  it  when  they  get  out.  I  am 
trying  to  mention  some  of  the  specific  things  we  have  to  teach  in  addition  to 
trying  to  give  a  generic  picture  for  the  future.  In  summary,  we  must  try  to 
train  a  uniquely  professional  person,  the  rehabilitation  counselor,  so  he  may 
grow  in  wisdom  and  skill,  and  still  manage  to  provide  him  with  many  skills 
and  techniques  not  offered  in  any  other  one  discipline  and  we  must  try  to  do 
this  in  two  years.  All  I  can  say  is,  we  have  some  very  important  judgments 
to  make . 

In  all  of  the  conferences  I  have  attended  in  different  areas,  there  has  been 
continual  talk  about  dissemination  of  knowledge.  I  feel  that  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  being  a  good  rehabilitation  counselor  is  this  thing  called 
wisdom.  This  is  something  non-measurable .  How  do  we  get  this  thing  called 
wisdom  which  is  the  keynote  of  a  good  counselor,  psychologist,  or  rehabili¬ 
tation  worker?-  You  remember  Dr.  Millis's  excellent  point,  "All  we  can 
provide  are  the  knowledges  and  techniques,  and  we  can  hope  that  this  indi¬ 
vidual  will  develop  judgment"  which  is  to  say,  "distilling  wisdom  out  of 
knowledge  and  skills  out  of  techniques."  I  am  sure  you  don't  train  wisdom. 

(Q)  What  is  this  thing  called  wisdom? 

(C)  We  use  two  terms  which  are  wisdom  and  judgment. 

(C)  Can’t  the  two  be  under  emotional  which  is  one  thing  we  hope  to  help 
our  clients  toward  and  should  be  one  of  the  things  the  counselor  has  to  the 
extent  he  goes  into  the  emotional  maturity  of  his  clients?  This  is  the  thing 
that  bothers  me.  I  have  plenty  of  students  who  are  excellent,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  business  of  seeing  them  working  with  clients,  somehow  I  just 
can’t  see  it,  because  they  are  trying  to  give  the  clients  something  which 
they  themselves  do  not  have.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  an  experimental 
study  on  what  happens  if  you  provide  your  students  with  some  sort  of  coun¬ 
seling  during  their  period  of  training.  Does  this  make  them  better? 

Shouldn't  it  be  considered  whether  the  counselor  should  not  go  through  some 
form  of  counseling? 

(C)  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  set  up  a  mystical  concept.  It  seems  to 
me  supervised  field  work  is  the  situation  where  our  students  engage  in  ma¬ 
king  judgments,  and  university  people  help  them  with  their  judgments.  I 
think  it  is  a  trainable  skill. 

(C)  Some  people  absorb  knowledge  while  others  will  continue  to  make  the 
same  mistakes.  I  don’t  think  that  just  training  itself  is  the  complete  answer, 
but  a  part  of  it.  Probably  something  can  be  done  about  it.  You  have  to  look 
outside  an  academic  realm  for  it. 

(Q)  We  have  been  wondering  what  you  meant  by  your  comment  that  all 
skills  are  different  in  interviewing  with  the  handicapped. 

(C)  I  think  this  would  be  a  place  at  which  you  could  disagree  most  heart¬ 
ily  that  there  should  be  any  separate  sort  of  training.  The  interviewing  pro¬ 
blems  may  be  somewhat  better  when  (the  client)  is  dealing  with  a  disabled 
individual  (as  his  counselor)  where  he  feels  insecure  about  coming  in.  He 
(the  counselor)  may  have  had  difficulty  in  driving  himself  in  there  to  talk 
with  the  client;  possibly  some  actual  practice  in  dealing  with  disabled  people 
in  an  interview  situation  would  be  helpful  and  rather  different  than  what  you 
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would  get  in  personnel  management  kind  of  interviewing. 

(C)  Dr.  Martin  emphasized  a  two-year  program.  I  don't  think  she  over¬ 
looks  the  fact  that  people  grow  on  the  job.  I  was  very  much  concerned  about 
the  first  item  of  knowledge  of  federal,  and  state  laws.  That  could  be  a  very 
sterile  type  of  teaching  in  the  university  and  dynamic  on  the  job.  I  use  that 
as  an  illustration.  We  assume  they  are  more  or  less  qualified  after  two 
years,  and  we  hope  there  will  be  professional  growth  on  the  job  over  and  a- 
bove  what  we  are  able  to  offer  in  the  university. 

(C)  To  what  extent  are  we  training  people  to  go  out  and  be  practitioners? 
We  are  making  the  assumption  that  our  training  stimulates  them  to  grow  as  a 
professional  person.  We  give  them  tools  to  continue  learning. 

(C)  I'd  like  to  relate  this  back  to  the  internship  experience  too.  The  in¬ 
ternship  experience  should  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  university  person 
responsible  for  the  program  to  get  some  additional  information  about  the 
student.  This  can  be  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  what  you  already  know  about 
the  student.  It  may  help  you  determine  whether  you  want  this  person  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  direction  or  help  him  divert  his  energies  to  something  more 
profitable  to  him  in  the  long  run.  Personally,  I  take  this  as  a  very  serious 
responsibility,  particularly  in  the  internship  experience.  If  they  cannot 
make  this  swing  from  being  a  student  to  being  a  professional  individual  the 
chances  are  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  the  individual  to  make  a  job  adjust¬ 
ment  in  rehabilitation  counseling. 

(C)  Interestingly  enough  a  number  of  other  professions  have  encountered 
the  same  problems.  Engineering  formerly  was  taught  in  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  branches;  however,  lately  the  trend  is  to  teach  basic  subjects,  so  that  the 
engineer  can  handle  almost  anything  likely  to  arise  and  allow  industry  to 
specialize  his  training.  We  have  been  intrigued  by  the  fact  that  industry  gets 
better  results  from  these  people  than  from  the  narrow  specialists.  He  has 
courses  which  enable  him  to  fit  into  our  "Sputnik"  times.  In  our  area  we 
have  the  same  problems,  and  we  have  to  think  where  we  are  going  to  be  five 
to  fifteen  years  from  now.  How  much  background  should  we  give  him? 

(Stalnaker)  I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  summarizing  my  topic. 
Perhaps,  I  will  also  go  back  into  the  past  and  also  extend  myself  in  the  future. 
I  recognized  before  coming  here  that  this  would  be  somewhat  of  a  Friday 
night  wrestling  match.  I  took  the  liberty  to  write  John  Muthard  concerning 
training  of  rehabilitation  counselors  and  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to 
make  some  comments  and  Jread  some  of  the  points  I  brought  to  his  attention. 

The  big  over -all  problem,  I  feel,  is  to  keep  our  instruction  concerned 
predominantly  with  the  training  necessary  for  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  inclusion  of  material  designed 
primarily  for  the  training  of  school  teachers  or  others  in  an  undue  amount  of 
content  development. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  Miss  Hillyer  comment  on  the  content  of  the  course 
offerings.  If  we  could  get  together  on  the  idea  of  a  maximum  agreement  on 
emphasis  on  a  basic  core  that  should  be  placed  in  several  areas  of  training 
counselors,  we  might  get  into  second  gear  in  our  thinking  about  rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

Interviewing  and  counseling  techniques,  in  whatever  setting  it  is  provided, 

I  feel,  should  be  prerequisite  to  field  work  training .  This  area  of  informa  - 
tion  should  relate  to  interviewing  and  counseling  of  handicapped  persons. 


their  families  and  their  problems,  etc.  Just  as  is  true  in  the  field  of  psy¬ 
chology,  elementary  psychology  introduces  the  student  to  terminology  used 
in  the  profession,  describes  the  various  areas  of  psychology  and  introduces  a 
basic  philosophy  and  pattern  of  work  in  psychology.  Thus,  the  student  in  re¬ 
habilitation  should  have  basic  information  relating  to  terminology,  philosophy, 
structural  development  including  legislation  relating  to  the  handicapped  be¬ 
fore  entering  into  field  work.  This  principle  applies  to  any  working  situa¬ 
tion.  An  applicant  is  in  a  better  position  to  judge  if  he  knows  something 
about  his  future  employment,  conditions  in  his  selected  endeavor,  and  what 
is  expected  of  him. 

It  should  not  be  the  purpose  of  a  training  program  in  rehabilitation  to  be 
content  in  training  only  psychologists,  social  workers,  school  teacher  s ,  med¬ 
ical  social  workers,  etc.,  howeve.r,  a  sufficient  background  in  each  of  these 
and  other  areas  should  be  included  insofar  as  they  apply  to  rehabilitation. 
These  areas  should,  also,  be  developed  in  connection  with  rehabilitation. 

The  Social  Work  area  should  not  be  merely  to  introduce  Social  Work,  but 
should  relate  Social  Work  with  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  in  bringing 
into  play  the  teamwork  approach  with  the  counselor  and  other  disciplines.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  community  resources  area  should  emphasize  relation¬ 
ships  not  merely  describing  agencies  and  or ganizations  and  its  activities. 
Many  of  the  existing  courses  would  be  acceptable  in  a  rehabilitation  counselor 
training  program  if  they  were  adapted  to  include  emphasis  on  relationships 
to  rehabilitation. 

I  have  had  some  courses  of  other  discipline  areas  taught,  which  I  felt 
were  definitely  related  to  rehabilitation.  Focusing  on  the  re habilitaion  pro¬ 
blems  were  discussed  before  course  presentation.  Following  the  course 
presentation,  I  found  that  rehabilitation  wasn’t  mentioned  in  the  course. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  rehabilitation  counselor 
training  program,  and  all  courses  related  to  this  program  on  the  graduate 
level  should  pertain  to  rehabilitation  counseling.  It  is  presumed  that  nec¬ 
essary  prerequisites  have  already  been  completed.  If  not,  then  they  should 
be  required  on  an  undergraduate  level.  It  is  not  adequate  to  merely  teach  a 
course  and  expect  the  student  to  do  all  the  interrelating  by  himself.  This 
should  be  stressed  throughout  the  graduate  training  programs.  The  reha¬ 
bilitation  counselor  is  not  unique  in  his  background  of  knowledge  but  in,  the 
type  of  activity  in  which  he  engages.  Judgment  certainly  is  a  very  vital  part 
of  his  activity.  I  feel  that  rehabilitation  counselors  should  have  a  broad 
reservoir  of  knowledge  and  skills,  regardless  of  discipline.  He  should  be 
able  to  draw  on  this  reservoir  of  skills  as  needed  and  be  able  to  know  how  to 
utilize  knowledge  and  skills  he  received  in  his  training  in  the  broader  area. 

I  would  agree  with  the  broad  background,  channel  of  broad  information  that 
Bruce  Thomason  brought  out  here  but  that  broad  background,  be  it  in  social 
work,  psychology,  or  any  other,  is  little  value  unless  you  can  relate  the  in¬ 
formation  and  apply  it  to  a  unique  situation. 

(G.  Miller)  What  are  the  advantages  of  block  versus  concurrent  field 
work?  I  talked  to  people  in  social  work  at  Michigan  State  about  what  were 
the  strong  and  weak  points  on  this  problem.  I  also  went  to  field  agencies  who 
have  had  both.  Our  agency  in  Jackson  teaches  field  work  in  each,  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  social  work.  I  can  actually  talk  for  two  or  three  minutes  defend¬ 
ing  concurrent  and  defending  block.  First,  I  want  to  try  to  define  what  field 
work  is  as  I  am  talking  about  it  here,  because  I  think  we  have  had  some  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  what  we  are  talking  about  when  you  were  circularized  by  the 
questionnaire.  Field  work,  practicum,  and  internship  we  have  called  it. 
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Field  work,  which  I  will  use  as  the  preferred  term,  is  that  counseling  exper¬ 
ience  the  student  has  independent  of  the  close  supervision  by  the  university 
and  during  which  he  follows  regular  schedules  in  the  agency.  I  think  that  we 
have  had  some  people  who  felt  that  field  work  was  also  a  course  where  you 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  observation,  a  whole  day,  and  then  the  next  day  dis¬ 
cussed  it.  This  is  not  field  work  but  part  of  a  course  where  you  do  observ¬ 
ing.  According  to  MSU  social  workers,  practically  every  school  of  social 
work  in  the  U.  S.  has  concurrent  training  and  the  few  who  do  not,  do  not  be¬ 
cause  of  location.  Concurrent  training  avoids  the  "unpleasant"  situation  of 
having  more  and  more  of  relatively  sterile  course  work  and  lectures  with  no 
body  or  humans  to  relate  this  to.  And  that  to  me  is  more  a  criticism  of  the 
course  work  before  the  field  work,  because  I  don’t  think  you  have  to  have 
sterile  lectures.  You  can  have  trips  and  observations  going  to  rehabilitation 
centers,  etc.  ,  whether  you  are  in  a  small  town  or  large  center.  I  don't  think 
that  criticism  is  too  valid,  but  that  is  the  strong  argument  for  the 
concurrent. 

There  seems  to  be  some  consensus  that,  if  you  do  the  block  system,  that 
it  is  essential  that  you  return  to  the  learning  institution  for  at  least  some 
time  after  that  experience.  At  Michigan  State  currently,  although  this  pro¬ 
bably,  is  not  going  to  be  the  way  it  will  stay,  we  have  training  by  the  block 
system  and  we  call  it  "vestibule  training.  "  They  take  all  of  their  work  and 
from  the  field  work  go  into  employment.  This  was  partially  done  because  the 
manpower  need  was  great.  I  think  of  the  twenty-seven  or  twenty -eight  people 
I  have  graduated,  all  who  are  in  rehabilitation  now  or  in  doctoral  training, 
about  three -fourths  of  them  were  employed  by  the  agencies  with  which  they 
did  the  field  work.  They  didn't  come  back  to  school,  unless  it  was  for  fur¬ 
ther  training  on  their  own.  I  actually  think  it  is  a  false  separation;  when  we 
have  block  it  does  not  mean  we  don't  want  or  will  not  have  concurrent  train¬ 
ing.  Lots  of  things  happen  during  block  training,  if  it  is  properly  done.  It 
isn't  one  or  the  other.  Another  argument  or  comment  on  one  side  of  the 
fence  is  that,  if  a  student  stays  still,  it  is  the  faculty  that  must  travel.  So 
on  block  you  travel,  on  concurrent  the  student  travels.  This  has  a  lot  of  im¬ 
plications  --  time,  money,  staff,  etc.  As  far  as  the  block  goes,  Michigan 
State  has  employed  a  relatively  new  thing  in  teacher  training  by  having  the 
student  teachers  go  out  to  do  their  practical  teaching  in  a  block  system  in  a 
community,  quite  far  removed  from  the  institution,  and  live  there.  We  have 
a  resident  coordinator  in  that  community  and  the  reason  behind  this  and  the 
reason  I  personally  favor  the  block  is  that  there  is  more  to  field  work  and 
this  kind  of  training  than  just  going  to  an  agency  and  being  there  from  eight 
to  five.  They  gain  from  participating  in  the  community  activities,  living 
there,  being  with  these  people  in  other  settings  besides  just  the  work.  I 
think  there  is  that  part  to  it,  and,  when  you  are  only  around  one  or  two  or 
three  hours  a  day,  I  don't  think  you  know  the  whole  situation  as  much  as  you 
do  if  you  live  and  become  a  part  of  it.  That  is  why  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
this  type. 

One  other  thing,  regarding  block  versus  concurrent,  is  that  you  can  get 
all  over  a  state  or  section  of  the  country  with  a  block  and  you  cannot  with  the 
concurrent.  Also,  the  concurrent  agencies  become  atypical  because  they 
become  a  schoolish  kind  of  place.  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  them  are  aware  of  this 
and  try  to  prevent  this  from  happening,  but  if  you  can  use  agencies  all  over 
the  state  you  have  an  advantage.  I  think  that  field  work  and  academic  work 
are  not  separate.  Take  whichever  side  you  want,  but  I  think  that  is  an  im¬ 
portant  point.  Here  is  what  we  found  by  questioning  coordinators  with  all 
but  one  questionnaire  returned.  Type  of  field  work:  Ten  schools  have  con¬ 
current,  seven  block,  nine  have  a  combination  of  concurrent  and  block,  and 
I  expect  here  there  is  confusion  as  to  definition  of  field  work,  three  allow 


either  one  or  the  other  or  both. 


(Q)  I  am  not  sure  I  interpret  you  correctly.  Do  you  mean  concurrent  or 
block?  You  didn’t  give  us  the  concurrent  and/or  block. 

(C)  As  a  result  of  this  questionnaire,  if  we  are  talking  about  the  same 
thing,  it  is  possible  to  go  out  and  be  part  of  an  agency  while  taking  your  aca¬ 
demic  work. 

(C)  I  might  say  that  we  like  to  use  a  combination,  we  use  the  block  when 
we  are  placing  people  in  institutions,  hospitals,  or  rehabilitation  centers, 
and  we  use  the  concurrent  when  we  are  placing  the  student  in  the  state 
agencies . 

(C)  I  asked  a  DVR  Supervisor  and  she  said,  "If  I  had  to  vote  I’d  vote  for 
the  concurrent.  " 

(C)  We  are  using  both  and  we  are  not  dividing  it  on  the  agency.  We  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  our  counselors  who  come  to  us  some  without  any  ex¬ 
perience  at  all.  We  are  \ising  concurrent  with  those  plus  the  block.  We 
have  also  a  great  number  of  counselors  with  several  years  of  experience. 

We  do  not  use  the  concurrent  with  those.  Just  the  block. 

(G.  Miller)  There  are  a  lot  of  unique  things  that  come  into  it  in  terms  of 
your  location.  I  find  it  difficult  to  say  that  a  student  must  drive  65  miles  to 
Grand  Rapids  on  his  own,  yet  social  work  does  this  and  it  is  part  of  what  you 
do  or  you  don't  go  into  it. 

(C)  We  include  field  trips  and  observation  in  our  introductory  course  in 
rehabilitation.  I  don’t  call  it  field  work.  It’s  a  practicum  course  work. 

(Q)  Are  you  indicating  that  this  experience  is  done  with  the  handicapped? 

Not  necessarily.  May  or  may  not. 

I  think  that  distinction  should  be  made. 

I  think  again  that  part  of  your  confusion  is  your  philosophy  that  in  concur¬ 
rent  placement  we  use  only  an  initial  orientation  into  what  is  an  agency  and 
this  is  not  under  supervision  of  universities  but  agencies.  We  use  a  faculty 
member  as  a  supervisor.  When  a  person  goes  into  block  he  is  at  a  higher 
level.  Everybody  is  required  to  take  a  concurrent  placement  and  everybody 
has  to  take  block  placement. 

(C)  Isn't  this  the  way  you  differ  essentially?  Practicum  supervised  sole¬ 
ly  by  university  personnel,  internship  and  field  work  experience  by  the  agen¬ 
cies  supervision. 

(Q)  I  wonder  on  the  basis  of  your  survey,  if  you  had  any  idea  how  many 
people  were  using  state  agencies  and  how  many  using  private. 

(G.  Miller)  I  didn't  inquire. 

In  our  particular  instance,  I  use  what  agencies  are  available  or  what  the 
student  might  choose  on  the  basis  of  location. 

(C)  Last  year  we  had  twenty -five  out  of  twenty-nine  use  the  state 
agencies . 
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(Q)  It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  saying  here  is  that  there  is  an  emphasis 
on  using  state  agencies.  There  are  differences  of  opinions.  I  wonder  how 
many  were  using  state  agencies  for  training. 

(C)  Almost  exclusively.  (Two) 

(C)  We  have  generally  good  ones,  but  I  have  almost  eliminated  some 
cities  because  the  supervisor  wasn’t  interested  or  competent. 

(C)  In  our  state  the  state  agency  has  worked  closely  to  find  the  indivi¬ 
dual  best  qualified. 

In  the  practicum  or  concurrent  field  work,  what  percentage  of  the  people 
are  really  handicapped?  One  hundred  percent  in  the  field  work.  In  the  con¬ 
current  courses  they  would  be  working  with  the  able  and  disabled  both. 

(C)  I  think  it’s  been  made  before,  there  are  two  points  that  we  should  be 
concerrted  with.  One,  the  capacities  of  individual  students.  The  other,  a 
need  for  progressive  field  experience.  As  to  the  two-year  programs  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  perhaps,  our  initial  observations  should  be  quite 
involved  with  what  we  request  of  agencies,  but  are  less  important  when  we 
just  contact  the  agency  and  request  a  visit.  Much  more  is  involved  if  we 
make  some  pertinent  suggestions  of  things  we  would  like  to  see,  that  way 
match  our  course  content.  In  our  situation  our  observation  visits  were 
colorless  because  no  suggestions  were  made  from  the  campus.  The  minute 
we  made  suggestions  about  the  kind  of  thing  we  thought  would  be  helpful  our 
observation  visits  were  far  better. 

(C)  A  bad  practicum  will  drive  a  student  out  of  this  type  situation  faster 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  We  will  take  people  all  through  this  train¬ 
ing  program,  give  them  stipend  and  drive  them  out  of  the  field  with  a  bad 
practicum. 

(C)  I  think  the  student  has  to  be  able  to  take  it.  He  has  to  develop  some 
critical  thinking  powers.  Is  this  agency  doing  the  job  it  is  supposed  to  be 
doing?  To  set  him  immediately  into  a  structured  environment  may  tend  to 
take  away  from  him  his  own  potential  and  discourage  him  in  relation  to  his 
community.  Some  flexibility  should  be  allowed  in  this  area.  Looking  ahead 
to  graduate  programs  on  professional  levels  we  should  give  independence  to 
the  student.  On  the  side  of  setting  up  programs,  we  ought  to  be  conferring 
among  the  members  of  the  agency  and  staff  to  set  up  standards  so  each  year 
new  students  would  benefit  from  the  better  administration  and  improved 
practices  of  the  agency. 
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(Gall)  We  are  about  to  present  to  you  a  topic  which  I  think  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  training.  The  first  speaker  is  Mr. 
Andrew  Marrin,  who  will  speak  on  the  changing  nature  of  state  programs  and 
implications  for  the  selection,  and  placement  of  rehabilitation  counselors. 

Mr.  Marrin  will  be  followed  by  Dr.  John  McGowan,  who  will  speak  on  test 
batteries  used  in  the  selection  of  counseling  students  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  Dr.  Sol  Warren  will  speak  about  the  placement  of  students  in 
field  work.  Mr.  W.  R.  Ooley  will  then  tell  us  about  a  very  interesting  dem¬ 
onstration  project  in  the  use  of  specialized  personnel.  Finally,  Dr.  Kenneth 
Hyibert  will  give  us  a  report  of  two  students  who  have  received  training  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  their  selection  and  placement.  Dr.  Phil 
Schoggen  will  serve  as  recorder. 

(Marrin)  During  the  past  year  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  state  direc¬ 
tors  concerning  this  new  professional  training  of  rehabilitation  counselors. 

As  you  probably  know,  some  of  the  state  directors  are  critical  of  your  pro¬ 
grams  and  critical  of  your  product.  However,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  this  is  a  radical  departure  for  many  state  agencies  and  it  is  necessary 
to  view  it  in  light  of  the  changes  being  brought  about. 

Some  of  you  may  feel  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  with  the  naked  eye  any 
changes  in  the  state  rehabilitation  programs.  I  think  the  changes  are  here, 
however,  and  I  don’t  need  to  emphasize  the  historical  importance  of  Public 
Law  565  in  bringing  about  some  of  these  changes.  The  obvious  effect  is  an 
increase  in  appropriations  but  some  of  the  side  effects  have  been  even  more 
significant.  One  of  these  side  effects  is  the  program  for  demonstration  and 
research  projects.  This  has  brought  into  the  rehabilitation  act  large  num¬ 
bers  of  voluntary  agencies  who  for  the  first  time  are  giving  close  attention  to 
the  rehabilitation  needs  of  the  community.  It  is  also  causing  people  to  take  a 
more  critical  look  at  what  the  state  programs  are  doing  and  how  our  tradi¬ 
tional  practices  are  going  to  stand  up  in  light  of  the  demands  of  1958. 

The  financing  provisions  of  the  new  Act  also  have  had  some  interesting 
side  effects.  About  half  the  states  are  going  to  be  required  to  appropriate 
a  higher  percentage  of  state  funds  in  order  to  maintain  the  existing  level  of 
service.  This  in  turn  has  caused  many  legislatures  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
vocational  rehabilitation  which  has  caused  many  people  in  the  state  programs 
to  move  in  new  directions  and  to  attempt  to  serve  many  neglected  groups. 

The  training  aspects  of  Public  Law  56  5  as  a  whole  have  had  great  side  effects 
and  they  will  be  tremendous  in  the  long  pull.  The  effect  of  bringing  funds  to 
many  training  institutions  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  many  disciplines  in  the 
rehabilitation  picture  has  been  to  stimulate  interest  in  all  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tive  practices  and  for  the  first  time  many  people  in  the  state  rehabilitation 
agencies  are  working  closely  with  our  educational  institutions  which  we  hope 
will  have  an  effect  upon  each. 
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The  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  giving  serious  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  nature  of  a  federal -state  statistical  program  and  a  group  of  state 
directors  have  been  working  with  O.V.R.  in  an  effort  to  improve  our  re¬ 
porting  methods.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  will  have  the  effect  of  developing 
more  accurate  information  concerning  the  disabled  persons  being  served 
under  our  program. 

There  is  a  belief  on  the  part  of  many  people  that  the  lack  of  a  unified  na¬ 
tional  philosophy  of'T* ehabilitation  presents  a  problem  and  that  there  is  need 
for  such  a  philosophy  to  bring  about  a  higher  level  of  quality  of  rehabilitation 
services  in  the  various  states.  As  you  undoubtedly  know,  many  rehabilita¬ 
tion  programs  have  followed  a  course  of  expediency  by  attempting  to  spread 
as  thinly  as  possible  existing  rehabilitation  funds  to  serve  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  disabled  people.  Some  of  the  side  effects  of  Public  Law  56  5  are 
changing  this  traditional  picture.  The  special  projects  developed  under  the 
act  have  placed  state  agencies  in  the  position  of  having  to  make  decisions 
concerning  severely  disabled  people  who  probably  in  past  years  might  have 
been  rejected  as  non -feasible .  A  realistic  analysis  of  state  case  loads  com-, 
pared  with  five  years  ago  would  show  you  more  cases  with  complex  problems 
which  defy  a  cheap  and  easy  solution  and  less  of  the  cases  we  used  to  serve 
in  such  numbers  where  the  purchase  of  a  minimal  service  would  constitute  a 
rehabilitation. 


You  people  in  the  training  programs  are  in  a  strategic  position  to  have  a 
highly  desirable  effect  upon  rehabilitation  programs.  The  relationships  pre¬ 
sently  being  developed  between  the  educational  institutions  and  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  agencies  will  have,  for  good  or  ill,  long-range  effects.  Some  of  us 
state  directors  will  resist  the  changes  being  brought  about,  but  time  and  the 
grim  reaper  will  ultimately  take  care  of  us.  The  agency  directors  of  to¬ 
morrow,  I  hope,  will  be  people  with  professional  training  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  field  and  I  predict  that  a  large  number  will  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
counselor  programs  as  they  exist  in  your  colleges  and  universities. 


We  are  already  encountering  problems  with  the  idealistic  young  counse¬ 
lors  coming  from  your  programs,  full  of  enthusiasm,  who  are  initially 
frustrated  when  they  encounter  some  of  the  stereotyped  patterns  that  exist 
in  many  of  our  agencies,  I.  would  like  to  reemphasize  what  Dr.  Millis  said 
last  night.  The  characteristic  of  adaptability  is  one  of  the  major  hallmarks 
of  professional  people.  We  hope  your  students  will  not  adapt  to  the  point 
where  they  abandon  their  idealism,  but  I  believe  that  if  only  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  go  about  handling  professional  aspects  of  the  rehabilitation  job 
they  will  infect  our  older  staff  members  and  encourage  them  to  grow  pro¬ 
fessionally. 


We  must  also  remember  the  ultimate  impact  of  the  Old  Age  and  Survi¬ 
vors  Insurance  programs  on  rehabilitation.  1  his  is  only  dimly  felt  as  yet 
but  I  will  predict  that  within  the  foreseeable  future  all  disabled  persons  are 
going  to  be  eligible  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  there  will  be  an  accel¬ 
erated  demand  for  rehabilitation  services  to  meet  their  needs.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  many  state  programs  are  flexing  their  muscles  with  the  older  age 
groups.  We  in  the  state  agencies  must  find  staff  with  the  highly  developed 
skills  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  aging  population. 


There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  ideal  program  required 
for  training  rehabilitation  counselors.  One  observation  I  would  like  to  make, 
having  been  in  a  position  of  employing  people  with  psychological,  social 
work,  educational  and  other  types  of  backgrounds.  I  he  observation  simply 
is  that,  regardless  of  background,  if  the  individual  stays  with  the  program 
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and  develops  to  the  point  of  high  effectiveness,  there  is  a  change  that  takes 
place.  After  a  few  years  of  rehabilitation  a  psychologist  is  no  longer  merely 
a  psychologist,  a  social  worker  is  not  merely  a  social  worker.  They  have 
become,  if  you  will  pardon  the  expression,  rehabilitation  counselors  which  I 
believe  represents  broader  concepts  than  the  orthodox  disciplines  from 
whence  they  came. 

The  job  ahead  for  all  of  us  is  a  tremendous  one  and  many  of  us  in  the 
state  programs  are  looking  to  you  in  the  educational  field  for  the  leadership 
and  stimulation  that  is  needed  to  meet  the  challenge  ahead. 

(McGowan)  The  things  I  am  going  to  say  are  restricted  to  the  test  pat¬ 
terns  obtained  at  the  University  of  Missouri  and  the  possible  use  of  test 
batteries  in  the  selection  of  students  for  traineeship  grants.  I  know  some  of 
you  like  them  and  some  of  you  don't  like  them,  but  some  of  you  have  to  use 
them.  We  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  success  with  a  test  battery.  It  has 
not  given  us  any  answers,  but  it  has  helped  us  arrive  at  certain  conclusions. 
We  have  developed  a  test  battery  that  measures  three  areas:  ability,  inter¬ 
est,  personality,  and  a  fourth  area;  "other"  factors. 

In  terms  of  ability  we  are  using  two  tests,  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  and 
the  Ohio  State  Psychological  Examination.  Most  of  you  have  had  quite  a  bit 
of  experience  with  these  tests  and  know  that  neither  predicts  by  itself  really 
well.  They  are  correlated  around  .  55  with  GPA.  Using  both  of  them  to¬ 
gether  and  plotting  them  on  this  graph  we  have  had  pretty  good  luck  in  selec¬ 
ting  students  with  them.  (Hand  out  two  graphs)  The  yellow  is  for  graduate 
students  who  are  going  to  major  in  psychology.  Blue  is  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  majoring  in  education.  The  University  of  Missouri  has 
had  a  counselor  program  for  many  years  with  around  165  Master's  candi¬ 
dates  graduating.  As  a  result  of  that  we  have  got  a  program  that  is  big 
enough  so  we  can  more  or  less  bend  it  a  little  bit  in  terms  of  curriculum  re¬ 
quirements.  We  can  get  a  student  in  with  a  background  of  a  bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  in  education  and  who  is  interested  in  going  on  and  working  for  a  Mas¬ 
ter's  degree  in  the  field  of  education  yet  who  might  not  qualify  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  program  such  as  a  Ph.  D. 

For  graduate  students  interested  in  education,  you  will  notice  across  the 
top  of  the  graph  that  his  Miller's  Analogies  test  score  is  plotted.  Raw  score 
on  the  test  is  given  below.  On  the  left  hand  side  going  up  you  have  scores  on 
the  Ohio  State  plotted.  Most  of  you  know  that  on  these  tests  psychology  stu¬ 
dents  will  do  better.  Acceptable  doctoral  area  distribution  is  shown  and  also 
where  our  students  fall.  Looking  at  it  we  see  on  the  graph  where  each  indi¬ 
vidual  is.  We  can  at  least  look  at  it  and  see  on  the  basis  of  ability  scores,  if 
it  looks  as  if  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  for  the  student  in  our 
college.  Often  people  with  a  year  or  two  of  work  experience  in  rehabilitation 
who  become  very  discouraged  with  the  salary  or  type  of  work  they  are  doing 
come  back  to  school  with  an  idea  of  getting  a  doctor's  degree.  With  these 
people,  when  they  fall  down  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Master's  area,  we  can 
discourage  them  on  the  basis  of  the  tests.  On  the  yellow  graph  graduate 
students  in  psychology  and  students  going  on  for  a  doctor's  degree  are  much 
closer  to  the  norms  we  are  using.  The  raw  score  coming  down  from  the  top 
is  the  third  score  down  and  you  have  there  possible  Master's  scores  and  the 
present  Master’s  score  plotted.  See  where  they  range  when  they  first  come 
into  the  programs.  We  don't  draw  any  particular  significance  or  conclusions 
except  to  plot  it.  On  the  raw  score  equivalence,  pick  out  a  raw  score  of  62. 
That  would  give  you  a  score  of  50  on  the  present  Master's,  and  a  score  of 
around  39  on  the  possible  Master's. 
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On  the  blue  sheet  an  education  raw  score  of  62  would  put  you  almost  up  to 
the  78  percent.  We  do  have  quite  a  few  statistics  on  the  use  of  these  two 
tests  in  selecting  students  for  rehabilitation  counseling.  They  don't  predict 
any  better  than  any  other  test,  however  using  it  this  way,  you  can  discuss  it 
with  the  students  quite  easily. 

In  terms  of  interest  tests,  we  are  using  the  Strong,  and  we  have  had  fair¬ 
ly  good  luck  with  it.  Another  thing  I  have  looked  for  is  personal  involvement. 
It  seems  if  we  can  get  students  coming  in  with  rehabilitation  experience, 
somebody  in  the  family  with  some  type  of  physical  disability,  we  have  much 
better  luck.  That  is  a  thing  you  can’t  get  on  a  measure -interest  test  --  some 
feeling  of  "personal  involvement,  "  I  don't  know  how  to  measure  it  on  a  test. 
This  is  the  feeling  that  they  can  explain  to  me  more  or  less  why  they  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  area.  I  don't  think  you  will  get  psychology  factors  but  the 
feeling  of  at  least  they  can  tell  you  why  they  are  interested  in  this  particular 
area.  Experience  is  a  very  worthwhile  factor. 

For  measurement  of  personality  traits  we  are  using  the  MMPI  and  per¬ 
sonal  interview.  These  stipends  and  grants,  if  you  do  not  watch  it,  tend  to 
attract  a  certain  type  student,  who  have  a  certain  disregard  for  other  people. 
I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  I  have  been  burned  on  this  type  of  student,  so 
I  am  looking  for  the  student  with  some  particular  type  of  feeling  about  reha¬ 
bilitation.  At  least  I  want  to  feel  that,  if  he  doesn't  have  a  philosophy  of  the 
handicapped,  I  can  get  it  across  to  him.  By  using  the  Strong,  the  personal 
interview,  and  the  MMPI,  I  think  we  have  at  least  improved  on  chance.  I 
am  not  so  sure  when  I  see  what  they  do  when  they  get  out,  but  we  can  get  rid 
of  the  student  who  ability-wise  would  not  do  well  in  graduate  school. 

(Warren)  In  the  New  York  State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  we 
conceive  of  the  internship  program  as  a  sample  employment  experience.  As 
such,  in  the  selection  of  students,  we  attempt  to  apply  criteria  which  approx¬ 
imate  as  closely  as  possible  the  criteria  we  employ  in  the  recruitment  of 
regular  rehabilitation  counselors.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
these  criteria. 

Perhaps  one  way  to  approach  this  subject  is  to  review  what  it  is  we  con¬ 
sider  unimportant  in  the  selection  of  students.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be 
said  that  we  do  not  care  how  young  or  old  a  student  may  be.  We  have  accep¬ 
ted  interns  in  their  early  twenties  and  we  have  accepted  some  beyond  fifty 
years  of  age.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  that  three  of  the  four  in¬ 
terns  we  have  subsequently  hired  as  regular  personnel  have  been  in  the  older 
age  group.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  reflection  of  longer  work  backgrounds. 

As  far  as  selection  among  the  sexes  is  concerned,  we  are  completely 
neutral  on  this  point.  The  statistics  show  that  we  have  taken  on  somewhat 
more  women  than  men.  However,  this  ratio  is  more  a  function  of  the  re¬ 
ferral  policies  of  the  cooperating  univer isities  than  it  is  of  our  own  selec¬ 
tion  procedures. 

The  existence  of  a  physical  disability  has  thus  far  never  proved  to  be  a 
deterrent  in  the  acceptance  of  an  intern  for  our  program.  We  have  taken  on 
students  with  arrested  tuberculosis,  hearing  and  visual  impairments,  cere¬ 
bral  palsy,  and  even  total  blindness.  In  the  latter  instance,  we  are  frank¬ 
ly  experimenting  with  the  utilization  of  blind  personnel  for  work  with  sighted 
clients.  A  serious  challenge  here  has  been  to  find  ways  to  overcome  some 
of  the  biases  of  our  own  staff.  A  factor  contributing  to  this  is  the  lack  of 
experience  of  our  staff  in  working  with  blind  individuals  since  New  York 
State  has  a  separate  agency  which  deals  with  this  group.  In  any  event,  in 


considering  students  who  have  physical  disabilities,  we  ask  only  that  the  in¬ 
dividuals  be  able  to  perform  the  tasks  expected  of  them  without  any  special 
arrangements . 

With  regard  to  the  institutions  referring  students  to  us,  we  do  not,  con¬ 
trary  to  popular  belief,  limit  our  program  to  local  universities.  Our  policy 
does  give  priority  to  students  who  intend  to  seek  employment  with  our  agency 
and  who  appear  likely  to  be  eligible  for  such  appointment  upon  completion  of 
their  internship.  To  the  extent  that  local  institutions  have  a  preponderance 
of  such  students,  they  do  exploit  this  advantage  fully.  However,  we  have  ac¬ 
cepted  students  from  out-of-state  universities  and  will  continue  to  do  so  if 
they  meet  our  requirement  in  this  regard. 

Once  this  priority  group  is  taken  care  of,  we  recognize  two  other  groups 
of  applicants.  The  next  in  line  are  students  from  schools  in  New  York  State. 
Then,  if  our  quotas  are  still  unfilled,  we  will  accept  students  from  any  State, 
whether  or  not  they  intend  to  work  in  New  York.  Consequently,  those  of  you 
who  have  students  who  can  re-locate  themselves  for  a  semester  and  main¬ 
tain  themselves  financially,  are  invited  to  inquire  about  the  possibility  of  an 
internship  appointment. 

As  far  as  undergraduate  major  is  concerned,  we  do  not  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  item.  In  fact,  we  rather  prefer  that  our  interns,  as  well  as  our 
regular  personnel,  have  undergraduate  backgrounds  of  a  diverse  nature.  We 
feel  that  sooner  or  later  a  person’s  interests  which  are  generated  in  under¬ 
graduate  study  will  come  through  in  their  rehabilitation  setting,  and  this 
makes  for  a  nice  diversity  of  approach  and  attitude  in  a  field  which  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  individuality. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  whether  a  student  is  preparing  for  a  Master's 
or  a  Doctor's  degree,  or  whether  he  is  taking  his  training  in  a  School  of 
Social  Administration,  a  Department  of  Psychology,  or  an  Interdepartmental 
Program  of  Rehabilitation  Counseling.  Nor  do  we  worry  much  about  his 
paid  or  unpaid  work  background,  although  we  recognize  that  this  may  have  a 
bearing  later  on  when  the  student  seeks  employment  with  our  agency  or  else¬ 
where.  Finally,  we  do  not  care  at  all  about  his  race,  color,  religion,  or 
nationality. 

So  much  for  the  things  we  don't  care  about.  What,  then,  do  we  look  for  ? 
The  first  requirement  is  that  the  student  be  enrolled  in  a  recognized  pro¬ 
gram  designed  specifically  for  the  preparation  of  rehabilitation  counselors. 
For  this  purpose  we  consider  a  recognized  program  as  one  approved  by  OYR 
for  teaching  or  student  grants  under  the  provision  of  Public  Law  565. 

We  expect  the  student  to  have  the  equivalent  of  a  full  year's  academic 
background  behind  him  before  he  comes  to  our  agency.  For  us,  this  means 
an  acquaintanceship  with  the  basic  principles  and  practices  in  rehabilitation, 
the  techniques  of  counseling  and  interviewing,  an  understanding  of  person¬ 
ality  development,  and  the  use  and  interpretation  of  psychological  tests.  We 
also  expect  him  to  be  familiar  with  occupational  information,  medical  in¬ 
formation,  the  social  casework  approach,  and  the  utilization  of  community 
resources.  In  short,  we  expect  him  to  have  completed  all  or  most  of  his  di¬ 
dactic  course  work  before  applying  for  an  internship  appointment. 

We  had  in  previous  years  taken  on  students  during  the  earlier  phase  of 
training.  However,  we  found  such  an  unevenness  in  the  knowledge  and  skills 
which  they  brought  to  the  experience  that  we  had  to  spend  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  in  leveling  them  out.  Despite  our  efforts  in  this  direction,  we 
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were  never  quite  successful.  Moreover,  our  supervisors  were  never  quite 
certain  of  the  degree  of  academic  sophistication  possessed  by  their  trainees. 
This  sometimes  resulted  in  too  little  or  too  much  credit  being  given  for 
prior  achievement.  At  any  rate,  this  problem  has  now  been  largely  elimi¬ 
nated  by  requiring  uniform  prerequisites. 

Over  and  above  these  basic  requirements,  we  expect  our  interns  to  pos¬ 
sess  certain  personality  attributes,  such  as  the  good  judgment  and  sensitiv¬ 
ity  that  we  touched  upon  this  morning.  We  look  for  evidences  of  these  char¬ 
acter  traits  in  our  application  interviews,  in  the  reports  from  referring  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  by  direct  observation  during  the  early  period  of  the  intern¬ 
ship.  We  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the  kind  of  student,  mentioned  by  a 
previous  speaker,  who  exploits  the  traineeship  stipend  in  order  to  achieve 
some  personal  objective  which  is  only  distantly  related  to  that  of  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  counselor  training  program.  We  have  on  occasion  been  able  to 
weed  out  such  students  by  making  our  demands  so  exacting  that  they  con¬ 
cluded  the  stipend  was  not  worth  it  after  all. 

Finally,  we  expect  our  interns  to  have  a  philosophy  of  rehabilitation  which 
will  fit  the  philosophy  of  our  agency  --a  belief  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  individual,  in  the  basic  rights  of  an  individual  in  a  democracy,  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  personal  happiness  through  acceptance,  independence  and  useful¬ 
ness.  There  have  been  instances  where  students  have  come  to  us  with  pre¬ 
judices  about  people  of  certain  races,  economic  levels,  and  even  certain 
kinds  of  disabilities.  Fortunately,  such  attitudes  have  been  rare  and,  when 
discovered,  have  usually  yielded  to  more  enlightened  viewpoints. 

We  recognize  that  our  interns  are  not  experienced  practitioners.  We  try 
not  to  judge  them  as  such,  but  rather  as  students  who  come  to  us  for  an  ed¬ 
ucational  experience  which  will  better  equip  them  for  their  eventual  roles. 

I  have  mentioned  before  that  we  expect  them  to  be  familiar  with  certain  areas 
of  knowledge  and  with  certain  skills  and  techniques.  However,  we  are  just 
as  interested  in  potentialities  as  in  observable  achievement.  We  anticipate 
a  good  measure  of  development  and  are  confident  that  this  development  will 
occur  if  built  on  a  firm  foundation.  It  is  with  this  firm  foundation  that  we 
are  primarily  concerned  when  we  select  our  student  interns. 

(Ooley)  At  one  time  I  talked  too  much  to  some  people  who  were,  fortun¬ 
ately  or  unfortunately,  in  a  position  of  being  able  to  do  something  about  what 
I  was  saying.  They  challenged  me,  to  the  extent  of  about  $225,000,  to  prove 
some  of  the  theories  I  was  expounding.  I  remind  myself  of  an  old  Arkansas 
saying  to  the  effect  that  "if  a  fish  doesn't  open  its  mouth,  it  doesn't  get 
caught."  I  opened  my  mouth,  once  too  often. 

Basically,  we  are  conducting  a  demonstration  project  in  a  metropolitan 
area,  Little  Rock  and  Pulaski  County,  Arkansas,  in  the  use  of  specialized 
personnel  in  a  vocational  rehabilitation  setting.  Our  project  is  operating  as 
a  definite  part  of  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency.  You  might  say 
that  the  operation  is  a  little  kingdom  within  the  State  Agency.  The  theory  on 
which  the  project  is  based  is  that  the  job  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor  has  become  so  complex  and  its  duties  so  varied  that  no  one  person 
can  hope  to  have  or  acquire  all  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  that  are  needed 
to  carry  out  that  job  as  it  is  now  being  performed  in  most  of  the  state  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  agencies.  When  I  talk  about  counselors,  let  me  remind 
you  that  I  -am  talking  about  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  as  they  are 
presently  used  in  the  state  agencies.  In  our  state  orientation  courses  for 
these  counselors,  we  tell  them  that  to  be  a  good  counselor  they  should  be  a 
combination  of  Moses,  Socrates,  and  Jesus  Christ  --  trying  thereby  to  illus- 
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trate  the  wide  variety  of  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  if  they  are  to  be 
succe  s  sful. 

In  our  demonstration  project  we  have  attempted  to  break  down  the  func¬ 
tions  which  are  ordinarily  performed  by  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors 
as  now  employed  by  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  I  make  no 
claim  that  we  are  doing  anything  completely  new.  We  have  borrowed  from 
other  projects.  We  have  borrowed  from  other  agencies.  But,  we  do  claim 
that  our  approach  is  unique. 

One  of  the  questions  which  has  been  asked  frequently  of  me  is,  "Isn't  the 
thing  you  are  proposing  the  thing  that  the  Veterans  Administration  is  doing 
in  their  veterans'  program?"  No.  It  is  similar  in  structure  but  there  is  a 
basic  difference.  While  members  of  other  disciplines  may  take  issue  with 
me  on  this  one  basic  difference,  I  believe  that  the  principle  involved  is 
sound.  In  our  operation,  the  counselor  is  the  case  manager  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  work  with  the  client  until  the  conclusion  when  the  client  is  re¬ 
moved  from  our  rolls.  He  is  the  pilot  of  the  plane  --  driver  of  the  bus  -- 
engineer  of  the  locomotive.  The  individual  represented  by  that  case  is  his 
sole  responsibility.  We  have  set  up  certain  people  to  help  him  in  his  work. 
The  selection  of  categories  and  titles  for  these  people  grew  out  of  our  past 
experience  in  dealing  with  individual  rehabilitation  cases.  If  I  were  to  re¬ 
write  a  plan  for  such  a  project,  now  after  eight  months'  experience,  I  would 
change  some  job  titles  and  job  duties.  As  the  staff  is  now  set  up,  we  have 
the  counselor,  a  medical  consultant,  a  social  worker,  a  psychologist,  and 
three  counselor  aides.  The  aides'  classifications  are:  intake,  physical 
restoration,  and  training -placement.  I  haven't  time  here  to  define  the  func¬ 
tions  of  each  member  of  the  staff  but  I  think  that  the  titles  are  somewhat 
indicative  of  their  duties. 

Perhaps  you  should  know  that  we  are  operating  the  demonstration  on  a 
controlled  basis.  We  have  an  experimental  section,  with  the  personnel  that 
I  have  named,  and  a  control  section  with  two  counselors  operating  just  as 
do  other  counselors  in  the  state.  Cases  are  assigned  to  these  two  sections 
in  a  rigidly  controlled,  fixed  ratio.  There  is  no  selection  of  cases  other 
than  chance.  In  this  way  we  expect  to  get  a  fair  distribution  of  cases,  with 
regard  to  difficulty,  between  the  experimental  and  control  sections. 

Let's  go  back  to  our  experimental  section  for  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 
personnel.  Our  psychologist  is  a  counseling  psychologist  who  not  only  gives 
and  interprets  tests  when  such  tests  are  indicated  but  reviews  each  case  and 
advises  with  the  counselor  on  procedures  and  problems.  The  social  worker 
performs  the  same  function  of  review  and  advice  on  matters  pertaining  to 
her  special  field.  Sometimes  I  think  that  she  thinks  she  is  not  working 
strictly  in  a  social  work  field.  She  has  dealt  and  will  continue  to  deal  with 
personal  and  family  problems  which  are  preventing  or  retarding  vocational 
rehabilitation.  We  employed  a  social  worker  in  our  group  for  one  reason 
growing  out  of  past  experience.  In  our  regular  rehabilitation  program  we 
had  "lost"  so  many  clients  because  of  personal  and  family  problems  that  we 
thought  we  needed  a  social  worker  to  deal  with  this  type  of  problem.  The 
ordinary  counselor  did  not  have  the  time  or  skill  to  meet  these  needs.  Our 
experience  to  this  time  has  proved  the  value  of  the  social  worker.  She  has 
"saved"  several  clients  -~  kept  them  in  their  training  situation  --  by  helping 
them  solve  personal  and  family  problems. 

We  have  made  a  definite  attempt  to  make  the  counselor  a  counselor.  In 
this  experiment,  he  has  no  other  duties.  He  is  available  to  clients  on  a 
scheduled  appointment  basis  only.  All  interviews  are  on  an  appointment 
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basis  only. 

Now,  one  or  two  other  things  about  method  which  I  think  need  mentioning. 
We  have  abandoned  the  term  "team  approach.  "  We  are  using  the  "specialized 
group  approach",  which  term  we  like  much  better  than  "team."  To  us, 

"team  approach"  smacks  of  eleven  players  on  a  football  team  trying  to  ad¬ 
vance  from  one  end  of  a  field  to  the  other.  I  like  "group  approach"  as  more 
meaningful. 

We  have  set  up  criteria,  which  we  think  are  appropriate,  to  determine 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  whether  our  experimental  or  control  sec¬ 
tion  is  doing  the  better  job  for  the  client.  These  evaluations  will  begin  as 
soon  as  we  have  completed  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  project. 

There  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to  tell  you  earlier  which  I  believe  should  be 
said.  In  our  group  approach  each  one  of  the  professional  personnel  involved 
in  any  case  reviews  all  the  case  material  several  times.  For  example: 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  eligibility,  before  the  rehabilitation  plan  is 
written,  and  prior  to  closure,  the  material  is  reviewed  and  then  discussed 
with  the  counselor.  We  try  to  hold  the  interpersonal  relationship  between 
the  counselor  and  client  as  exclusive  as  possible,  but  we  are  not  able  to  do 
this  at  all  times.  Sometimes  a  close  interpersonal  relationship  develops  be¬ 
tween  client  and  psychologist  or  client  and  social  worker.  However,  we  try 
to  hold  the  counselor  as  the  central  focus  for  the  client  throughout  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  process. 

What  about  case  loads?  Because  of  the  ratio  of  professional  personnel  of 
the  two  sections,  we  assign  three  clients  to  the  experimental  section  for  each 
one  assigned  to  the  control  section.  Since  the  project  has  been  in  operation 
for  only  a  half  year  we  can  make  no  definite  predictions  but  we  believe  that 
each  counselor  in  the  experimental  section  will  place  in  service  about  150 
people  and  each  one  in  the  control  section  about  65  a  year. 

Now,  a  few  words  about  the  jobs  of  our  aides,  and  I’ll  quit.  The  intake 
aide,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  school  of  vocational  rehabilitation  counseling, 
makes  the  preliminary  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the  incoming  per¬ 
son  is  a  possible  client  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  If  so,  the  person  is 
sent  for  a  general  medical  examination.  This  aide  then  becomes  a  "group" 
member  advising  the  counselor  on  the  preliminary  intake  information.  The 
physical  restoration  aide  makes  arrangements  with  doctors  and  hospitals  for 
physical  restoration  services,  attends  clinics,  obtains  information  for 
counselors  from  the  University  of  Arkansas  Medical  Center,  the  State  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Nervous  Diseases,  etc.  ,  and  checks  on  client  progress  through  the 
physical  restoration  stages  of  the  client's  rehabilitation.  She  serves  also  a 
"group"  adviser  to  the  counselor  regarding  physical  restoration  phases  of 
the  client's  rehabilitation.  The  training  and  placement  aide  makes  arrange¬ 
ments  for  all  types  of  training  and,  at  the  direction  of  the  counselor,  super¬ 
vises  the  training  progress.  In  cooperation  with  the  local  office  of  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  he  finds  jobs  for  clients.  He  also  acts  as  an  adviser  to 
the  counselor  in  training  and  placement  affairs. 

(Hylbert)  I  think,  along  with  the  two  boys  I  will  talk  about,  I'd  like  to  tell 
also  of  a  third  case  that  was,  from  my  standpoint,  a  hopeless  failure.  Last 
summer  I  received  an  application  for  admission  to  the  program  from  a  boy 
living  a  considerable  distance  out  of  the  state.  His  scholastic  record  was 
good,  and  he  was  admitted  to  graduate  school.  I  wrote  that  I  would  like  him 
to  visit  us,  but  because  of  the  distance  involved  I  finally  did  something  I  knew 
I  shouldn't.  I  told  him  to  come  ahead,  that  at  registration  time  we  would 
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work  out  the  details.  He  arrived  on  campus  the  first  day  of  registration,  and 
apparently  started  in  the  direction  of  counselor  education  headquarters. 
Counselor  education  is  located  close  to  the  agriculture  college  farms.  He 
wandered  astray,  took  a  detour  past  the  cattle  barns,  and  finally  found  his 
way  to  my  office.  We  introduced  ourselves  and  discussed  the  possibility  of 
his  entering  the  program,  but  before  we  could  get  anywhere  he  said,  "I  have 
been  on  campus  two  whole  hours  now,  and  I  don’t  think  there  are  the  kind  of 
social  outlets  I  desire."  Obviously  the  problem  of  placement  never  came  up 
in  his  case. 

But  the  two  boys  about  whom  I  really  wished  to  talk  are  a  couple  of 
fellows  who  were  sponsored  during  their  undergraduate  work  by  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  In  the  summer  of  1956  they  had  learned  about 
the  rehabilitation  counselor  education  program,  became  interested  and  came 
around  to  see  me.  They  wanted  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  program.  I 
checked  with  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  to  find  out  how  the  State  Council 
had  I'eacted  to  these  boys.  I  found  the  State  Council  was  very  favorably  im¬ 
pressed.  We  came  to  a  mutual  understanding  that,  should  these  two  boys 
turn  out  as  we  hoped,  the  State  Council  would  want  to  employ  them.  This  un¬ 
derstanding  continued  throughout  the  program.  The  time  came  for  the  in¬ 
ternship.  We  worked  out  the  details  of  the  field  experience  with  the  Director 
of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  Included  in  the  internship  program  was  an 
opportunity  for  these  two  young  men  to  shop  around  for  a  problem  for  their 
master's  thesis.  At  the  completion  of  the  internship  itself,  they  were  given 
additional  time  to  work  on  the  thesis.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  before 
they  had  completed  their  research,  they  Were  both  formally  employed  by 
State  Council  for  the  Blind.  I  think  it  is  a  ..good  instance  of  how,  if  you  work 
cooperatively  with  prospective  employers  from  the  time  students  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  graduate  programs,  through  to  the  completion  of  their  intern¬ 
ship  and  research  within  the  agency  setting,  everything  works  out  so 
smoothly  placement  is  no  problem  at  all. 

(Gall)  There  are  three  major  problems  we  haven’t  touched  upon.  If  you 
will  permit  me,  I  will  raise  one  problem  in  selection  as  well  as  placement. 
These  two  parts  of  the  program  are  very  very  close  in  terms  of  considera¬ 
tions  by  both  the  training  institution  and  the  individual.  What  are  we  doing 
to  make  this  position  attractive  to  students  who  would  be  eligible  and  qual¬ 
ified  to  do  the  work?  Sol  Warren  has  told  us  about  the  situation  in  New 
York  where  the  salary  for  a  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  trainee  is 
$4502  a  year,  but  the  trainee  has  to  come  to  the  agency  with  extensive  pre¬ 
paration  in  addition  to  passing  the  examinations,  both  oral  and  written.  He 
has  to  have  completed  by  1958  all  the  requirements  for  the  master’s  degree 
in  an  approved  two-year  graduate  program  in  rehabilitation  counseling  in¬ 
cluding  supervised  internship  and  rehabilitation  counseling.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  this  isn't  a  problem  that  we  face  in  universities. 

(Marrin)  Money  is  certainly  a  very  serious  problem  in  state  agencies. 
Peters  in  Connecticut  is  blazing  a  trail  in  getting  professional  status  for 
counselors  and  we  have  had  minor  success  in  California.  I  am  sure  you  are 
all  familiar  with  the  Tipton  study  which  showed  that  vocational  counselors 
were  being  paid  less  than  railroad  firemen.  I  think  it  is  important  that  you 
people  in  the  training  programs  stress  some  of  the  less  tangible  satisfac¬ 
tions  that  go  with  counseling.  Those  of  us  who  know  the  tremendous  feeling 
of  satisfaction  in  having  the  opportunity  to  do  a  professional  job,  know  that 
nothing  can  substitute  for  this.  It  is  important  to  appreciate  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  satisfaction  that  goes  with  this  job  plus  the  fact  that  we  have  a  tremen¬ 
dous  future  ahead  of  us. 
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(Ooley)  We  also  know  the  average  salary  of  school  teachers  with  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  is  higher  than  vocational  counselors. 

(Warren)  In  New  York  we  were  able  to  set  up  a  new  title  which  got  around 
the  problem  where  we  were  unable  to  fill  regular  counselor's  jobs  at  regu¬ 
lar  counselor’s  salary  because  of  experience  requirements.  This  is  the  first 
time  we  were  willing  to  accept  people  who  have  no  work  experience  but  come 
straight  from  the  university.  This  trainee,  after  one  year,  gets  a  raise  to 
$5500  so  this  $4500  entry  salary  is  only  for  a  year  of  training  during  which 
he  is  processed  through  a  regular  organized  training  sequence  which  doesn’t 
involve  full  case  loads,  etc. 

(Usdane)  Do  you  accept  for  employment  during  the  two-year  program 
someone  who  is  going  through  for  the  master’s  program  and  is  placed  with 
you  in  a  field  work  situation? 

(Warren)  We  have  accepted  several  of  our  interns  after  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  internship  but  not  during.  If  you  pass  the  examination  as  trainee 
and  you  pass  satisfactorily  the  year’s  training  under  this  program,  you  auto¬ 
matically  move  up  to  a  rehabilitation  counselor’s  slot. 

(Jacobs)  I  might  just  add  that  not  only  does  this  provide  training  but  as 
far  as  the  student  is  concerned  it  adds  to  the  feeling  he  can  get  a  job  and 
helps  identify  him  with  the  OVR  programs.  It  is  beginning  to  help  the  per¬ 
son  recognize  the  kind  of  training  sponsored  by  the  federal  office  which  is 
closely  related  to  the  position  they  will  step  into.  They  begin  to  feel  that 
they  belong  to  OVR  and  DVR. 

The  fact  is  that  they  begin  to  identify  their  two-year  training  program 
as  leading  to  a  job  in  a  state  rehabilitation  agency,  but  it  is  of  course  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process. 

(Warren)  It  is  a  frustrating  experience  for  many  students  when  they  find 
that  they  are  not  eligible  for  employment  without  experience.  Our  new  train¬ 
ee  classification  is  one  attempt  to  get  around  that.  There  is  training  avail¬ 
able  which  can  fit  the  person  to  work  with  us  in  spite  of  absence  of  actual 
experience.  What  happened  to  several  students  after  they  completed  the  two- 
year  university  program  was  that  they  took  jobs  with  another  agency  for  a 
year  or  so  to  get  the  experience  required  by  DVR  but  would  remain  with  the 
other  agency  because  of  loyalty. 

(Marrin)  California  has  the  same  classifications.  We  do  require  another 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  year  between  the  entry  level  and  journeyman. 

We  see  our  student  first  for  about  a  year  as  an  intern  and  additional  year  as 
a  trainee . 

We  would  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  financial  implications  of  this 
problem  concerning  experience  requirements.  The  fact  is  that  just  as  soon 
as  we  start  taking  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  on  our  staff  without 
previous  experience  in  the  field,  the  salaries  of  all  counselors  will  be 
dropped. 

(Warren)  I  think  that  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  bring  out.  Some  of  the 
students  in  my  program  who  pass  the  field  work  may  have  spent  a  whole  aca¬ 
demic  year  with  a  local  DVR  office,  and  it  is  difficult  to  convince  them  that 
they  are  stepping  up  to  the  apprentice  level. 

I  must  say  this  is  a  problem  with  us.  We  have  in  our  agency  four  simul- 
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taneous  types  of  training:  (1)  interns;  (2)  rehabilitation  counselor  trainees 
(both  of  these  groups  are  assigned  to  our  regular  supervisory  staff);  (3)  regu¬ 
lar  new  counselors  who  meet  the  experience  and  training  requirements  are 
given  certain  orientations;  (4)  we  have  an  on-going  program  for  incumbent 
staff.  It  is  hard  to  keep  this  out  of  the  way  of  service  functions. 

(R.  P.  Anderson)  The  question  of  personal  involvement  of  some  of  the 
students  in  regard  to  their  backgrounds  and  experience  recalls  what  Jim  Gar¬ 
rett  said  to  us  about  what  happens  to  the  people  who  have  been  recipients  of 
OVR  grants.  They  have  had  scholarship  stipends  and  they  have  been  through 
our  training  programs,  but  where  do  they  fit  in? 

(McGowan)  We  have  not  found  that  the  various  state  directors  (speaking 
only  for  the  Mid-west)  are  particularly  enlightened  in  regard  to  hiring  the 
handicapped.  We  also  have  had  some  difficulty  in  placing  women.  The  gen¬ 
eral  blanket  rule  seems  to  be  that  they  just  don't  want  them.  I  have  got  a 
girl  right  now  that  I  think  is  as  good  a  student  as  I  have  ever  had  come  out  of 
a  training  program.  She  cannot  find  a  job  in  the  Midwest  because  she  is  on 
crutches  and  state  directors  will  not  give  her  an  opportunity  to  see  if  she  can 
do  the  job.  But  what  I  look  for  in  potential  students  is  not  some  type  of  per¬ 
sonal  involvement  but  a  feeling  or  philosophy  that  the  handicapped  are  basi¬ 
cally  all  right.  All  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  student  minds  being  assoc¬ 
iated  with  handicapped  persons.  If  you  can't  break  it  down  you  are  going  to 
lose  them  when  you  try  to  place  them. 

(Hylbert)  I  had  a  case  just  a  few  days  ago,  cerebral  palsy.  I  didn't  give 
him  very  much  satisfaction,  and,  perhaps,  I  did  pass  the  buck.  I  told  him  he 
should  have  some  understanding  with  possible  employers,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  they  would  be  willing  to  take  him.  He  probably  could  make  it 
through  the  program  but  we  would  have  somebody  on  our  hands  we  couldn't 
place  when  we  got  through. 

(Peters)  I  just  had  a  conference  on  a  man  with  cerebral  palsy  who  has 
been  out  of  school  for  several  months  now  with  a  Master's  degree.  When  I 
led  him  into  the  program,  I  did  not  discuss  with  him  thoroughly  the  job  pos¬ 
sibilities.  He  was  a  good  student  and  he  has  done  quite  well  with  a  major  in 
psychology.  I  just  had  the  feeling  that  there  were  certain  prejudices  against 
hiring  handicapped  people  of  all  kinds,  but  he  wanted  to  come  into  the  pro¬ 
gram.  He  met  requirements  and  trusted  to  luck.  His  luck  won  out.  He 
found  an  opportunity  with  the  tuberculosis  health  clinic,  not  as  a  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselor  but  as  a  health  educator.  Now  his  difficulty  is  travel.  He  is 
40  miles  from  where  he  is  living.  At  this  time  he  would  like  to  find  an  op¬ 
portunity  in  rehabilitation  counseling  so  he  can  utilize  these  skills  he  learned 
in  school. 

(R.  P.  Anderson)  I  want  to  comment  on  our  experience  in  the  selection 
of  blind  students  for  traineeships.  When  we  were  first  getting  started  we 
didn’t  know  how  to  select  and  were  unhappy  with  some  of  the  students.  We 
were  told  at  that  time  that  we  would  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  place¬ 
ment.  Usually  the  agencies  for  the  blind  didn't  want  a  blind  counselor.  Here 
are  some  criteria  which  we  now  use  when  we  consider  a  blind  student:  (1)  he 
has  to  be  able  to  take  Braille  notes.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  if  he  can 
type.  (2)  We  write  a  letter  to  his  state  director  and  ask  for  his  assessment 
of  this  man,  whether  he  thinks  he  is  employable  as  a  counselor  with  training. 
(3)  Look  at  the  transcript.  We  can't  place  too  much  trust  in  this  because 
many  of  these  students  get  through  school.  We  find  we  can't  use  the  Miller 
or  the  GRE  like  we  usually  do  because  ETS  won't  allow  us  to  give  them  to  a 
blind  person.  Through  some  of  these  procedures  we  have  increased  the 
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chances  that  we  are  getting  a  good  person  and  they  will  be  employed  when 
they  are  through. 

(Usdane)  I  wonder  if  we  are  placing  ourselves  in  a  position  like  that  of 
the  rehabilitation  counselor  who,  in  attempting  to  place  handicapped  persons, 
might  sit  across  the  luncheon  table  and  ask  the  employer,  "Do  you  hire  hand¬ 
icapped  persons?"  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  afford  to  ask  state  agencies, 

"Will  you  hire  the  handicapped?"  because  this  is  not  a  particularly  success¬ 
ful  placement  technique.  The  recruitment  and  placement  prerogative  must 
be  with  the  campus.  When  we  start  with  field  placement,  we  can  get  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  state  agency.  Perhaps  we  can  demonstrate  to  the  agency  a 
handicapped  person's  competencies  in  this  stage  of  the  person's  development. 

(Sidwell)  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  take  the  position  that  if  a  blind  student 
is  going  to  come  into  the  program  he  must  necessarily  have  some  justifica¬ 
tion  from  the  agency  for  the  blind.  Our  first  blind  student  has  just  completed 
his  tour  of  duty  with  us.  Here  he  was  dealing  with  a  totally  non-blind  popu¬ 
lation  and  we  felt  that  it  was  quite  a  successful  experiment.  We  didn't  know 
what  the  problems  were  going  to  be  but  it  worked  out  quite  well. 

(Marrin)  I  think  there  is  one  point  here  on  the  OASI  Disability  Deter¬ 
mination  program.  We  hired  a  girl  with  quadruple  amputation  from  Bill  Us¬ 
dane  who  was  unable  to  drive  a  car.  We  have  placed  her  in  the  OASI  pro¬ 
gram.  There  is  a  good  possibility  that,  as  she  gains  in  ability,  she  will 
move  across  to  the  regular  rehabilitation  program.  This  has  got  to  change 
because  the  guides  of  history  are  sweeping  in  the  direction  of  OASI,  and  I 
think  it  is  urgent  the  states  maintain  horizontal  movement  between  the  two 
programs . 

(McGowan)  The  opportunities  are  tremendous  for  doctoral  candidates  in 
this  work,  with  excellent  starting  salaries.  I  have  just  had  three  come  out 
so  far  but  the  Midwest  had  two  openings  at  $7000  and  one  at  $7500.  One  of 
them  went  to  Arkansas  as  a  Coordinator,  another  went  to  the  National  Jew¬ 
ish  Hospital  in  Denver.  The  other  went  north  to  a  Rehabilitation  Center. 

(Ooley)  I  have  been  waiting  for  Marrin  to  challenge  a  statement  that  Dr. 
McGowan  made.  I  don't  like  the  implications  of  it.  He  implied  that  state 
agencies  would  not  employ  the  handicapped. 

(McGowan)  In  the  great  plain  states,  we  do  have  travel  problems.  In 
Missouri  we  have  only  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  where  they  can  stay  in  an 
office,  but  the  girl  I  mentioned  earlier  wasn't  given  an  opportunity  to  show 
whether  she  could  travel  or  not. 

(Gall)  I  think  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  counselors  meeting  cer¬ 
tain  requirements.  In  the  placement  of  counselors  when  there  is  a  disability 
you  have  to  consider  it.  Last  night,  for  example,  I  was  sitting  next  to  a 
physical  therapist  and  asked  her  about  the  possibility  of  a  blind  girl  learning 
to  be  a  physical  therapist.  She  said,  "How  could  she  ever  do  a  thing  like 
that?"  I  found  out  that  she  couldn't  hire  a  blind  person  and  she  said  why.  I 
didn't  know  that  you  have  to  use  your  eyes  in  certain  phases  in  physiotherapy 
and  have  to  be  very  accurate  for  prognosis  and  diagnosis.  I  think  you  have  to 
examine  very  completely  the  job  analysis  and  then  advise  the  student  real¬ 
istically. 

Would  you  like  a  discussion  of  personality?  I  am  reading  now  from  the 
duty  standards  and  qualifications  of  counselors,  published  some  time  ago  by 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  "Prospects  must  indicate  emotional  maturity 


and  this  must  demonstrable  in  organization  of  their  personal  life  and  in  their 
participation  in  community  affairs.  This  requires  an  examination  of  the  role 
he  has  in  the  community,  whether  he  has  the  capacity  to  inspire  confidence. 
This  can  be  obtained  from  family,  references,  what  others  say  about  him, 
and  clinical  interviews.  Insofar  as  possible,  he  should  possess  patience, 
tact,  sense  of  humor,  freedom  from  withdrawing  tendencies,  ability  to  pro¬ 
fit  from  mistakes,  and  ability  to  take  criticism.  He  should  have  good  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  good  health,  pleasing  voice,  magnetism,  and  freedom 
from  annoying  mannerisms.  Any  physical  deformity  should  be  appraised  and 
considered  in  the  light  of  its  effect  on  counseling." 

(Warren)  One  attribute  is  lacking  and  that  is  the  critical  attitude.  We 
have  found  that  interns  who  come  to  us  with  good  critical  ideas  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  helpful  to  us.  They  have  been  able  to  pick  up  things  which  we  have 
taken  for  granted,  perhaps,  too  long  and  many  times  the  suggestions  which 
they  have  made  have  been  passed  along  the  line  and  have  been  implemented 
later  on.  In  some  cases  supervisors  were  not  aware  that  certain  practices 
were  going  on  within  their  own  units,  and  these  things  picked  up  by  students 
have  resulted  in  improvement  of  our  own  operations. 

(Muthard.)  When  the  steering  committee  met  and  discussed  topics  to  be 
presented  here,  I  had  the  impression  that  we  were  concerned  in  this  area 
with  recruitment  and  placement,  and  some  of  the  mixed  feelings  that  exist  in 
state  agencies  about  the  whole  problem  being  taken  out  of  their  hands,  so  to 
speak,  as  a  result  of  existence  of  university  program  and  university  insis¬ 
tence  on  the  right  to  select  their  own  students. 

(Case)  A  program  that  is  free  standing  and  not  limited  to  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  requirements  of  a  single  field  offers  you  a  much  wider  selection. 

(Spaulding)  I  should  like  to  mention  that  our  student  trainees  are  selected 
by  a  committee  made  up  of  three  faculty  members  and  three  representatives 
of  industry  of  the  ultimate  consumer.  We  have  had  no  difficulty,  no  objec¬ 
tions  to  people  coming  in  and  serving  on  our  committee.  The  person  who  is 
going  to  employ  our  product  can  render  us  a  very  valuable  service  and  has 
done  so  in  the  selection  of  these  trainees. 

In  most  colleges  the  trainee  has  to  meet  requirements  for  the  degree  be¬ 
fore  you  consider  him  for  a  Master's  degree.  You  have  your  own  special¬ 
ists  going  over  his  records.  But  the  interesting  thing  is  someone  makes  the 
decision,  and  I  think  there  is  where  the  responsibility  lies.  Who  make  the 
final  decision?  College  as  a  whole,  committee,  coordinator  of  the  program? 

(Usdane)  Along  that  line  we  have  an  advisory  committee  representing 
several  professional  programs  in  the  college,  consisting  of  five  members, 
three  of  whom  have  to  see  the  candidate  personally. 

(Q)  How  do  you  have  these  selection  interviews,  if  the  student  comes 
from  another  state? 

(Spaulding)  We  have  had  the  cooperation  of  vocational  rehabilitation  facil¬ 
ities.  Two  years  ago  we  had  four  from  Texas.  Mr.  Brown  consented  to 
have  some  of  his  staff  interview  these  people.  They  were  briefed  on  what  we 
needed.  It  was  magnificently  done.  They  gave  us  their  opinions  and  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  they  based  their  opinions.  Two  of  the  applicants  were  offered 
traineeships  and  two  were  not  offered  traineeships. 

(Thomason)  I'd  like  to  say  that  in  the  University  of  Florida  we  have 
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people  out  of  the  state  whom  we  ask  the  state  director  to  appraise.  When 
you  can't  get  an  interview  with  them  or  our  selection  committee  can’t  inter¬ 
view,  you  have  to  depend  on  outside  resources. 

(Peters)  I  would  want  to  recommend  that  the  OVR  regional  representa¬ 
tives  be  involved  in  the  selection  of  students  for  the  university  programs. 

(Q)  Is  the  matter  of  salary  very  important? 

(Feike)  Every  state  has  a  different  salary  scale,  although  most  of  them 
have  a  standard  educational  requirement  of  the  full  bachelor’s  degree  and 
two  year’s  experience.  Some  states  start  a  man  with  Master’s  degree  at  the 
first  step  of  counselors  scale,  some  as  a  junior  counselor.  I  do  believe 
that  OVR  and  the  coordinators  could  be  instrumental  in  influencing  the  states 
to  arrive  at  some  standard. 

(Muthard)  For  the  record,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  soon  think  of  trying 
to  take  this  bundle  of  data  (Dr.  Patterson's)  and  have  people  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  Master’s  theses  start  checking  criteria  data  on  a  large  scale. 
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(Thomason)  This  panel  will  deal  with  the  question:  What  constitutes  ad¬ 
equate  supervision  in  the  field  work  setting?  We  tend  to  look  at  the  field 
work  experience  as  a  continuation  of  a  learning  experience  in  a  special  agen<- 
cy  setting.  For  this  to  be  a  real  learning  situation,  supervision  is  essen¬ 
tial.  The  nature  of  this  supervision  may  have  a  close  relationship  to  the 
major  goal  of  the  internship  experience.  What  are  we  shooting  for?  How 
can  we  meet  the  needs  of  our  students  in  a  field  work  setting?  In  the  univer¬ 
sity  the  student  learns  certain  knowledges  and  skills.  In  the  internship  he 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  apply  these  knowledges  and.  skills.  The 
ultimate  goal  is  that  he  will  profit  from  the  experience  with  a  work -a -day 
knowledge  of  at  least  that  given  agency. 

(Spaulding)  Behavior  is  pretty  largely  the  result  of  belief.  We  have  be¬ 
liefs  about  ourselves  but  so  do  our  clients.  We  have  beliefs  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  an  Infinite  Being,  and  the  world  in  which  we  live.  It  is  the  mark  of  an 
educated  man  that  he  continually  examines  these  beliefs  to  see  how  they  jibe 
with  modern  scientific  research.  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  process  whereby  one 
acquires  the  knowledges  and  skills  and  experiences  to  go  with  the  necessary 
judgments  for  applying  them  to  the  end  that  he  may  meet  successfully  the  sit¬ 
uations  which  confront  him  in  life. 

When  we  move  on  to  professional  education  we  are  concerned  with  those 
situations  that  are  going  to  confront  this  man  in  his  profession.  We  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  he  has  learned  something  before  he  gets  to  the  profess¬ 
ional  level.  This  definition  of  education  implies  the  ability  to  make  deci¬ 
sions,  and  it  implies  something  else  too.  Namely,  the  individual  will  devel¬ 
op  the  ability  to  make  decisions  and  arrive  at  a  scale  of  values.  If  the  true 
function  of  the  education  of  a  rehabilitation  counselor  is  to  prepare  him  to 
meet  successfully  those  situations  which  will  be  presented  to  him  as  a  part  of 
his  work,  it  follows  naturally  that  we  must  determine  the  nature  of  those  sit¬ 
uations  . 

From  history  we  can  get  a  frame  work  for  operation  and  knowledge  of 
situations.  Vocational  rehabilitation  isn't  young.  It  started  back  in  the 
1920's.  Modern  folks  have  a  sort  of  hostility  toward  history.  If  it  is  more 
than  twenty  years  old,  it  can't  be  of  any  value  to  modern  thinking.  I  had  a 
fallacy  in  mind  when  I  spoke  of  the  educated  man  checking  his  beliefs.  If  you 
think  you  see  people  who  are  ill -prepared,  you  should  look  the  early  counse¬ 
lor  over.  The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  been  in  existence  a 
long  time,  as  have  the  state  and  territorial  districts.  Two  years  ago  we 
circulated  them  and  asked  them  to  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  what  they  expected 
of  their  counselors.  A  majority  of  the  state  directors  replied  and  sent  us 
civil  service  requirements.  This  is  proof  the  agencies  are  equally  valuable 
in  giving  us  a  knowledge  of  those  situations  for  which  we  are  training  per¬ 
sonnel.  Listening  is  also  worthwhile.  "And  Now  to  Live  Again,"  by  Betsey 
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Barton,  is  recommended,  if  you  would  like  to  get  some  idea  of  what  a  young 
person  goes  through  at  the  hands  of  a  practitioner.  (There  is  a  long  list  of 
laws,  and  Civil  Service  requirements  that  tend  to  give  some  insight.) 

Once  we  have  a  set  of  goals,  the  question  comes  as  to  how  the  individual 
is  to  acquire  these  knowledges,  skills  a.nd  experiences  necessary  in  coun¬ 
seling.  Of  course  in  universities  we  think  very  highly  of  courses,  and  so  it 
is  presumed  he  will  acquire  something  in  those  courses.  We  have  practi- 
cums  in  which  it  is  presumed  those  ungifted  with  the  mastery  of  symbols 
will  be  able  to  acquire  something  by  manipulation.  Then  we  have  field  work. 

Some  basic  principles  are  as  follows:  Tlie_ first  one  is  that  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselor  training  is  an  individualized  process.  Don’t  think  it 
can  be  achieved  in  months  or  on  a  wholesale  basis.  It  begins  with  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  student  when  he  comes  to  us.  Needless  to  say,  a  number  of  pro¬ 
blems  arise;  therefore,  it  is  left  to  the  department  to  evaluate  these  persons 
on  an  individualized  basis. 

Out  of  evaluation  comes  a  knowledge  of  the  skills  and  experiences  that 
remain  to  be  acquired  by  the  individual  and  out  of  that  comes  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  what  courses  will  help  him.  There  is  no  point  in  recommending  a 
course  unless  it  is  going  to  be  functional  in  development  and  training. 

Course  content  must  contribute  to  the  goal  achievement.  The  instructor 
should  be  one  who  has  or  is  now  in  whole  or  in  part  earning  his  living  in  the 
field  of  his  subject.  I  mean  exactly  that.  A  person  who  is  teaching  psycho- 
logy  should  have  practiced  it  somewhere  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  T.  he  same 
goes  for  the  social  worker;  and  the  counselors. 

The  Supervisor  always  has  to  keep  in  mind  the  goals  set  for  each  indivi¬ 
dual  trainee.  He  must  be  alert  for  growth,  continually  referring  to  defini¬ 
tions  and  goals  set  up  for  this  student,  since  wisdom  is  simply  a  judicial 
application  of  knowledge. 

Rehabilitation  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  between  public  and  private 
agencies,  industry  and  commerce.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  recogni¬ 
tion  that  the  vocational  counselor  is  a  coordinator.  If  he  doesn’t  produce 
soon  he  isn’t  on  the  payroll.  If  our  training  programs  do  not  produce  coun¬ 
selors  of  that  sort  soon  we  are  not  producing  counselors  any  more.  Such  is 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  I  take  it  that  the  degree  is  secondary. 

It  has  been  so  stated  and  we  treat  it  that  way.  A  college  degree  isn’t  nec¬ 
essary  for  adequate  service  to  one’s  fellow  man.  The  functions  of  any  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  leave  the  participant  with  the  desire  to  learn  and  grow.  If  the 
process  kills  that  off  it  is  a  questionable  process. 

We  try  to  inculcate  in  our  students  that  one  of  the  important  traits  that 
makes  possible  learning  and  growth  is  simply  keeping  one’s  eyes  and  ears 
open.  You’d  be  surprised  how  difficult  that  is  and  with  what  lack  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  it  is  received.  There  are  demands  for  courses,  the  content  of  which 
could  be  picked  up  anywhere  in  a  certain  area  by  someone  who  keeps  his  eyes 

open. 

Another  principle  --  problems  have  a  solution  despite  some  of  the  re~ 
ports  we  get.  This  implies  a  knowledge  of  science  and  the  scientific  method. 
Homos  have  but  recently  become  sapiens  in  the  evolutionary  process.  ^  Fail¬ 
ure  to  appreciate  this  principle  often  results  in  an  impatience  that  isn’t  just- 
ified.  Things  are  going  to  be  achieved  step  by  step,  and  when  I  enunciated 
that  principle  about  thinking  being  a  recent  act,  I  make  no  exception  to  our 


colleagues  in  the  institutions  of  learning. 

I’d  like  to  sum  up  with  this  constant  reminder  that  you  and  I  do  not  for¬ 
get  who  we  are.  We  are  educated  people  representing  one  or  more  great  ed¬ 
ucational  institutions.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  approach  things  scientifi¬ 
cally  and  to  furnish  a  leadership  that  is  a  very  vast  one. 

The  last  principle  is  that  satisfactions  outweigh  the  monetary  rewards.  I 

want  my  students  to  believe  it.  When  a  student  comes  to  me  and  in  our  eval¬ 

uation  is  wondering  what  he  can  make,  I  finally  have  to  tell  him  he  can  never 
make  enough.  He  doesn’t  belong  here.  A  good  teacher  or  track  coach  always 
hopes  and  aspires  to  develop  students  who  will  be  so  far  superior  to  anything 
he  ever  was,  that  there  will  be  progress,  and  you  won't  have  to  worry  about 
the  future. 

(Samuelson)  How  does  the  university  structure  the  field  work  situation? 
What  does  the  university  want?  How  does  it  go  about  getting  it?  The  basic 
position  is  that  the  student  has  been  exposed  to  a  variety  of  experiences  and 
now  needs  the  field  placement  to  round  out  his  qualifications.  Supervision  is 
intended  to  insure  this.  Looking  at  it  from  this  point  of  view,  then,  super¬ 
vision  might  be  thought  to  begin  with  the  selection  of  the  agency  in  which  the 
student  is  to  be  trained. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  been  placed  in  an  agency  that  can  meet 
his  needs.  We  have  differences  in  our  agencies  and  differences  in  our  stu¬ 
dents  and  within  limits  we  try  to  relate  these  two.  There  are  some  who  be¬ 
lieve  once  an  agency  has  been  selected  then  it  is  up  to  the  agency.  You 
wouldn’t  select  the  agency  if  they  couldn't  provide  this  training.  I  accept 
this.  However,  I  recognize  without  reflecting  upon  the  competence  of  the 
agency  or  people  employed  there  that  there  are  a  variety  of  experiences  pos¬ 
sible  within  the  agency;  so  as  a  first  step  I  personally  meet  with  the  super¬ 
visor  of  any  agency  we  use  and  discuss  in  broad  terms  the  types  of  exper¬ 
iences  the  student  will  have  there. 

One  problem  is  how  much  testing  should  interns  do?  Some  agencies  do 
not  have  qualified  testing  people;  some  agencies  look  to  students  as  a  source 
of  testing  skill.  Sometimes  students  see  only  a  limited  variety  of  clients.  It 
is  part  of  the  supervisor's  responsibility  to  structure  the  experience.  It  is 
done  cooperatively  with  the  person  in  charge  of  the  agency.  One  should  try 
to  give  some  attention  to  the  individual  interests  and  needs  and  work  out  the 
training  experience  on  that  basis.  In  the  beginning  of  the  field  work  experi¬ 
ence  it  is  important  to  meet  jointly  with  the  student  and  the  one  who  is  to 
supervise  him.  I  like  both  the  agency  supervisor  and  the  student  to  hear  it 
from  each  other.  This  eases  or  eliminates  some  problems  that  arise  later 
on.  From  this  point  on  the  supervisor  should  make  the  effort  to  see  that  the 
student  first  gets  the  experience  agreed  upon  and  the  experience  has  the 
meaning  to  the  student  that  was  anticipated. 

First,  periodic  visits  are  made  to  the  agency.  Visits  are  made  soon 
after  the  quarter  has  started,  and  then  two  or  three  times  during  the  quar¬ 
ter.  I  look  at  the  cases,  talk  with  the  supervisor  and  student  separately,  and 
together  on  occasion.  We  try  to  bring  this  material  into  our  rehabilitation 
seminars  so  we  can  deal  with  the  problems  that  individuals  are  facing  in 
their  day  to  day  work.  One  of  the  major  things  of  concern  is  the  evidence 
that  the  student  is  maturing  professionally.  Distilling  out  of  this  combined 
experience  should  be  some  sort  of  professional  growth. 


I  tend  to  take  the  practical  details  of  the  organization  for  granted.  I 
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assume  the  student  has  the  capacity  and  will  to  learn  this.  More  important¬ 
ly,  I  am  concerned  about  the  development  of  professional  attitudes.  Super¬ 
vision  has  become  a  two-way  process  in  which  we  get  as  well  as  give  to  the 
agency.  To  summarize,  I  would  say  that  the  intention  of  supervision  is  not 
just  to  keep  all  persons  concerned  on  the  ball  and  working  hard  but  to  insure 
that  the  experience  is  meeting  the  student’s  needs. 

(Hines)  Basically  the  role  of  the  supervisor  in  a  situation  of  this  sort 
should  be  to  lend  his  every  effort  to  assure  that  the  trainee  working  with  the 
agency  has  every  possible  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  ail  of  the  situations 
which  occur  within  an  agency  during  the  time  the  trainee  is  there.  This  is 
done  to  discover  why  things  are  done  as  they  are,  what  an  agency  hopes  to 
accomplish,  and  to  try  to  assist  the  trainee  to  determine  what  his  proper 
role  will  be  if,  and  when,  he  should  become  an  agency  employee. 

A  proper  supervisor  would  be  that  person  who  is  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  counselors  in  their  day-to-day  activities  particularly  as  it 
might  relate  to  his  responsibilities  toward  new  counselors.  He  should  try  to 
insure  that  the  trainee  has  an  opportunity  to  view  all  of  the  activities  that 
go  on  within  the  agency.  He  should  (a)  give  a  very  basic  indoctrination  into 
agency  practices,  (b)  describe  what  happens  in  the  office,  (c)  how  forms  are 
used,  (d)  what  is  agency  policy,  (e)  how  was  the  policy  developed,  and  (f) 
what  does  it  intend  to  accomplish,  fie  should  do  this  in  close  relationship 
with  the  school  coordinator.  He  should  see  that  the  trainee  then  is  assigned 
to  counselors  who  are  involved  in  specialties.  Particularly  that  they  have 
opportunities  to  have  experiences  in  an  urban  setting,  and  rural  setting  with 
severly  disabled.  Assurance  should  be  made  that  he  has  opportunity  to  work 
in  areas  of  children's  programs,  if  those  are  carried  on  within  the  agency 
and  with  the  families.  Interns  should  have  the  opportunity  to  have  experience 
with  families  of  disabled  people;  since  75  per  cent  of  the  problems  a  disabled 
person  have  can  be  solved  if  you  can  solve  the  problems  of  the  family.  He 
must  learn  to  work  with  the  aged  group,  these  people  65  and  70.  The  super¬ 
visor  should  work  very  closely  with  the  trainee  in  development  of  a  small 
caseload  so  the  trainee  can  have  actual  experience  working  with  disabled 
people  under  close  supervision  to  insure  proper  procedures.  As  time  goes 
along  the  supervision  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  giving  the  trainee  an 
opportunity  for  completely  independent  action.  The  trainee  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  those  circumstances  where  he  must  learn  and  actually  practice  and 
utilize  all  the  existing  skills  that  are  available  for  hire  by  agency  people. 
With  a  tremendous  amount  of  knowledge  now  in  existence,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  person  to  be  proficient  in  the  many  fields.  We  must  face  up  to  that 
and  accept  those  which  must  be  used  in  rehabilitation  work.  One  of  the 
greatest  steps  forward  any  counselor  can  take  is  to  recognize  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  coordinating  person  rather  than  a  person  administering  all  types  of 
treatment. 

In  summary,  the  role  of  the  supervisor  with  consultation  with  the  univer¬ 
sity  people  is  to  bend  his  every  effort  to  assure  that  the  trainee  is  exposed  to 
every  possible  situation  to  insure  a  well-rounded  experience  within  that 
agency  practices  during  the  time  he  is  assigned  to  the  agency  or  field 
training. 

(Feike)  There  needs  to  be  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  planning  and  devel¬ 
opment  as  we  arrive  at  what  we  would  call  a  level  that  we  want  to  say  is 
standard.  All  staffs  are  short-handed  and  ail  agencies  are  limited  in  the 
field  so  it  is  a  thing  that  must  be  done  and  should  be  done  right  through  good 
planning. 
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We  believe  that  the  supervisor  should  acquaint  the  internee  with  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  agency  by  introducing  him  to  all  the  staff,  clerical  work,  rules, 
laws,  regulations  of  the  agency  so  that  he  conducts  himself  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  if  he  were  on  the  payroll.  It  is  our  estimate  that  the  district  super¬ 
visor,  should  spend  a  minimum  of  thirty  minutes  per  day  with  each  internee. 
This  was  arrived  at  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  in  that  we  require  our  medical 
consultants  to  spend  a  minimum  of  two  hours  per  week  with  each  of  our 
counselors.  In  each  of  the  state  agencies  there  is  one  person  in  the  central 
office  whose  overall  responsibility  is  for  supervision. 

After  this  matter  of  acquaintanceship,  introductions,  and  explanations  of 
rules  and  regulations  the  supervisor  should  then  formally  turn  the  internee 
over  to  an  experienced  counselor,  particularly  one  who  has  dealt  with  areas 
of  special  activity  such  as  disability  groups,  the  industrially  injured,  and 
mentally  retarded.  He  might  even  expose  him  to  those  who  are  very  active 
in  setting  up  home -bound  industry  and  in  purchasing  occupational  tools  and 
equipment.  I  think  we  should  look  at  these  people  as  though  they  were  to  be¬ 
come  permanent  employees  of  the  organization.  I  believe  the  internee 
should  be  exposed  to  work  with  the  medical  consultant,  as  well  as  the  psy¬ 
chological  consultant  if  one  is  available.  In  this  way  the  internee  would  be¬ 
come  aware  of  and  know  how  and  when  to  use  these  consultive  services.  He 
would  be  given  information  upon  which  he  could  make  judgments.  Also, 
there  is  the  matter  of  rotating  the  internee  among  the  members  of  the  staff. 

It  would  be  our  hope  that  the  coordinator  of  the  program  would  set  up  stan¬ 
dards  that  would  at  least  meet  the  ones  I  have  listed.  Finally,  I  believe  that 
these  same  standards  should  apply  to  field  supervision  with  any  other  agen¬ 
cies  whether  it  be  the  employment  service,  welfare  office,  or  rehabilitation 
center . 

(Smith)  One  prerequisite  for  any  good  functioning  relationship  is  that 
each  person  has  something  to  give  and  each  person  has  something  to  get  out 
of  this  relationship  and  certainly  this  principle  might  apply  to  what  goes  on 
between  universities  and  agencies.  The  university  wants  a  place  where  its 
students  can  receive  the  training  which  will  help  them  to  become  an  effective, 
competent  worker  in  whatever  area  he  happens  to  seek  training.  The  agency 
can  give  this  particular  experience,  can  provide  this  place.  There  are 
other  things  that  go  along  with  this.  Universities  can  offer  stimulation  tq 
the  total  agency.  Hopefully  this  is  what  happens  and  it  may  take  many 
forms . 

Placing  of  students  in  an  agency,  with  the  university  coordinator  coming 
in  for  regular  visits,  will  help  the  agency  to  see  where  it  could  modify  its 
practice  or  add  something  different.  The  student  might  develop  a  research 
project  to  help  the  agency  modify  practices.  The  agency  has  to  give  a  cri¬ 
tical  evaluation  to  the  university  by  pointing  out  shortcomings  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  preparation  of  the  student.  This  might  suggest  changes  in  certain 
courses  to  make  them  more  effective. 

The  university  gains  by  no  longer  being  considered  the  ivory  tower  of 
learning.  It  is  actually  participating  within  a  community  so  that  considering 
all  things  which  the  agency  and  the  university  have  to  give  and  take,  it  is  a 
two-way  process.  It  doesn’t  end  with  the  agency  giving  all  and  the  univgpsity 
getting  all  or  vice  versa.  The  coordinator  and  the  supervisor  act  as  thg  in¬ 
terpreters  of  this  relationship. 

We  assume  that  underlying  all  human  relationships  there  is  a  respect  for 
the  competencies  of  the  other  person.  They  must  have  respect  for  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  that  they  find  in  each  other.  Occasionally  a  super- 
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visor  has  had  experience  as  an  instructor  giving  him  an  appreciation  of  all 
these  things  so  interpretation  is  not  so  great.  Some  coordinators  have  had 
no  experience,  perhaps,  in  working  out  this  kind  of  relationship  for  super¬ 
vised  field  work,  and  have  very  little  idea  of  what  goes  on  in  a  particular 
agency.  They  might  know  some  generalities  but  few  specifics.  So  the  su¬ 
pervisor  has  to  start  by  helping  coordinators  to  understand  the  work  of  the 
agency.  As  the  university  changes  its  philosophy,  the  coordinator  must  be 
able  to  interpret  and  relate  this  to  the  supervisor.  If  agencies  are  adjacent 
to  the  university  this  two-way  process  becomes  quite  simple. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  perhaps  the  coordinator  is  merely  a 
guest  in  the  agency,  available  for  consultation  if  necessary.  I  am  not  sure 
if  I  like  that  word.  I  hope  it  is  more  than  that.  I  suppose  he  is  a  guest  but 
still  he  should  have  a  more  integral  part  within  that  agency.  If  the  agency 
supervisor  is  close  enough  to  the  university  supervisor  he  becomes  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  university.  Agencies  must  teach  more  than  the  technical 
aspect  of  the  agency  practices  and  skills. 

It  is  important  that  the  student  apply  his  knowledge  of  counseling,  test¬ 
ing,  and  use  of  community  resources,  but  beyond  that,  the  student  must  be¬ 
gin  to  develop  more  clearly  and  sharply  attitudes  and  philosophy  toward  his 
profession  which  is  not  possible  in  a  classroom  atmosphere  alone. 


EVALUATION  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  FIELD  WORK  SETTING 


Chairman  -  Roy  N.  Anderson 

Members  -  Abraham  Jacobs 
Julian  Meyers 
Guy  Renzaglia 
Douglas  MacFarland 
L.  B.  Harmon 

Recorder  -  Theodore  Landsman 

(R.  N.  Anderson)  I  suppose  in  any  operation,  whether  it  be  in  the  college 
field  or  business  or  industry,  everybody  ought  to  take  a  look  at  what  is  going 
on.  How  can  we  evaluate  the  student’s  learning  experiences  in  the  agency? 
We  have  methods  and  techniques  wherein  we  attempt  to  evaluate  their  learn¬ 
ing  experience  in  the  classroom,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  evaluate  learn¬ 
ing  experience  in  an  agency.  We  thought  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at  what  we 
mean  by  evaluation  of  student  learning  experience  in  the  field  work  situation. 
We  need  some  kind  of  statement  of  point  of  view,  as  well  as  some  concern¬ 
ing  the  basic  assumptions  of  evaluation  in  general.  Much  has  been  written  by 
various  professional  people  in  the  field,  and  we  felt  that  we  needed  to  look 
at  these  basic  assumptions  of  evaluation,  and,  if  possible  set  up  some 
criteria. 

(Jacobs)  I  would  like  to  consider  the  evaluation  of  clinical  experience  as 
being  really  on  three  dimensions  --  student,  agency,  and  university.  All 
three  of  them  are  participating  and  all  are  being  evaluated  as  well.  What 
are  some  of  the  purposes  of  evaluation? 

First,  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  and  judge  the  student.  Is  he 
ready  for  placement  after  the  experience?  Does  he  need  further  didactic 
training  or  more  clinical  training?  I  think  clinical  experiences  are  good  de¬ 
vices  for  measuring  characteristics  which  we  require  and  certainly  in  any 
clinical  experience  we  can  determine  to  a  certain  extent  whether  personality 
defects  are  present. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  evaluate  and  judge  the  agency.  Is  it  meeting 
training  needs  of  the  student?  Is  it  a  possible  placement  resource? 

Third  is  recruitment.  When  we  send  students  out  into  the  agencies  it 
gives  them  an  orientation  to  our  program  and  helps  them  to  judge  whether 
our  students  are  the  kind  they  want. 

Another  important  purpose  is  continued  evaluation  of  our  own  programs. 
Does  the  clinical  experience  of  a  student  suggest  deficiencies  in  our  own  pro¬ 
gram  which  should  be  modified?  Dr.  Millis  has  commented  as  follows: 

"The  common  need  in  professional  education  is  the  complete  integration  of 
theory  and  practice."  If  there  is  separation  between  learning  and  practice, 
then  we  have  not  a  learning  profession  but  a  vocational  skill.  If  knowledge 
and  use  cannot  be  separated  in  practice,  why  should  we  try  to  create  an 
artificial  situation  in  our  college?  There  should  be  close  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  university  and  agency.  This  forces  us  to  evaluate  our  own  train¬ 
ing  program.  The  student  is  required  to  maintain  a  continuous  critical  at¬ 
titude.  If  he  knows  he  is  going  to  report  on  the  agency,  it  sharpens  his 
powers  of  criticism  and  judgment.  It  helps  him  to  compare  different  agen¬ 
cies  to  oversee  the  field  of  rehabilitation  in  which  he  wants  to  work  and  to 
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choose  the  kind  of  agency  in  which  he  would  be  interested.  Evaluation  de¬ 
pends  a  great  deal  on  objectives  of  the  clinical  experience,  the  type  of 
clinical  experience;  that  is,  whether  it  is  of  short  term  duration,  or  whether 
it  is  more  of  the  internship  type;  its  relationship  to  the  stage  of  training, 
whether  it  is  a  block  at  the  end  of  the  training,  concurrent  or  whether  it 
follows  didactic  training  etc. 

Very  briefly,  the  objectives  of  clinical  experience  determine  the  kind  of 
evaluation.  First  of  all  we  want  the  student  to  acquire  new  skills,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  following  a  certain  amount  of  training,  or  if  we  have  a  more  exper¬ 
ienced  student,  we  want  him  to  begin  to  integrate  these  skills,  and  be  able  to 
use  them  in  rehabilitation  settings.  We  have  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  at  this 
conference  talking  about  new  areas  of  responsibility,  the  mentally  retarded, 
older,  and  severely  disabled  clients.  I  don't  believe  in  a  university  program 
we  can  do  more  than  just  touch  on  these  subjects.  The  student  can  get  a  new 
orientation  to  the  problems  by  working  with  the  aged,  mentally  retarded,  etc. 
Another  objective  is  to  increase  the  student's  capacities,  by  his  working  as 
an  agency  member  and  his  use  of  community  resources.  You  can't  really 
learn  rehabilitation  from  a  book  or  case  studies.  You  have  to  go  out  and 
realize  that  you  cannot  have  a  we  11 -structured  counseling  situation  set  up  for 
you.  The  ability  to  work  with  other  agency  members  in  bringing  them  into 
the  picture  is  another  important  objective.  The  student's  capacities  are  in¬ 
creased  through  working  with  his  own  disciplines  and  with  others. 

I'd  like  again  briefly  to  raise  for  discussion  some  criteria  for  evaluation, 
of  the  student,  the  agency,  and  the  university.  How  do  we  determine  whether 
or  not  the  student  has  actually  benefitted  from  his  experience?  First  of  all 
can  a  student  discuss  his  clinical  experience  with  other  members  in  the 
class,  if  it  is  part  of  a  training  program?  Has  he  learned  enough  about  this 
agency  to  communicate  with  other  members  of  his  class?  It  is  more  mean¬ 
ingful  to  the  class,  if  a  student  can  return  to  talk  about  his  experiences.  On 
a  more  practical  level  (and  we  have  this  question  on  our  own  check  list  in 
the  agency's  evaluation  of  the  student):  Do  they  indicate  he  is  the  kind  of 
student  they  would  like  to  hire  ?  If  you  have  worked  with  the  agency  for  a 
long  time  they  are  inevitably  honest  in  their  reply.  At  the  present  time  does 
this  student  show  growth,  is  he  ready  for  placement? 

A  more  typical  agency  criteria  is:  Has  a  student  acquired  functional 
knowledge  of  certain  skills  we  may  not  have  covered  in  the  classroom?  Has 
the  student  shown,  in  the  clinical  experience,  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  to 
work  effectively  v/ith  doctors,  etc.  ?  Has  the  agency  indicated  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  able  to  communicate  as  a  result  of  his  counseling  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  ?  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  social  work  training  that  I  think  are 
superior  to  psychology  are  emphasis  on  students'  need  and  recording  not  just 
as  a  matter  of  taking  down  data. 

Using  counseling  and  interviewing  to  know  the  individual.  We  are  inter¬ 
ested  from  the  clinical  experience  to  know  whether  the  student  has  been 
helped  to  develop  a  communicative  process.  Is  the  student  able  now,  or  has 
he  shown  ability,  to  establish  clinical,  counseling  relationships?  We  very 
often  find  that  some  students  have  a  resistance  to  working  with  certain  types 
of  individuals.  Some  have  hesitancies  of  working  with  older  people,  or 
young  people,  or  men,  or  women.  The  agency  should  help  them  develop 
ability  to  work  with  a  wide  variety  of  personal  characteristics  in  clients. 

This  is  very  important  since  we  have  shown  that  in  the  clinical  experience 
we  can  evaluate  students'  readiness  to  handle  three  important  everyday  abil¬ 
ities:  (1)  The  ability  to  tolerate  routine.  (2)  The  ability  to  be  a  worker. 

(3)  The  ability  to  tolerate  frustrating  aspects  of  counseling.  Rehabilitation, 
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as  we  all  know,  handles  many  community  failures.  Does  he  expend  much 
energy  working  with  a  client  without  accomplishing  anything?  Basically  the 
student  has  to  learn  that  clients  are  not  textbook  cases  but  are  difficult 
people  to  work  with.  Clinical  experience  should  help  him  develop  this  tol¬ 
eration. 

Supervision.  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  need  to  train  our  stu¬ 
dents  to  work  with  poor  supervisors.  The  student  has  to  learn  to  tolerate 
all  kinds  of  supervision. 

Evaluation.  Finally,  I  think  the  evaluation  we  make  of  the  student  can 
be  of  value.  I  think  there  is  an  excellent  basis  for  research  there.  We  do 
the  same  thing  in  industry.  Raters  can  be  utilized  to  determine  whether  our 
predictive  criteria  are  useful. 

Agency.  As  far  as  the  agency  is  concerned,  the  thing  we  look  for,  first 
of  all,  is  evidence  that  the  agency  was  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student 
and  give  him  the  variety  and  breadth  of  experience  we  want  him  to  get.  Has 
the  agency  helped  facilitate  his  growth  as  a  professional  rehabilitation  per¬ 
son?  We  look  for  the  type  of  supervision  and  the  ability  to  recognize  when 
the  student  has  reached  successive  levels  of  competency.  In  the  New  Jersey 
School  of  Social  Work,  they  have  developed  some  good  criteria  for  super¬ 
visors  in  the  field  work  agency.  In  this  connection,  I  note  that  one  of  the 
criteria  for  evaluation  of  an  agency  is  the  willingness  to  submit  to  evalua¬ 
tion  of  its  own  program.  I  think  if  an  agency  is  sincerely  interested  in 
helping  you  train  students,  they  are  going  to  be  potential  student  employers. 
They  should  be  willing  to  submit  to  evaluation.  Whatever  negative  factors 
may  be  present  in  a  clinical  situation  should  be  a  matter  of  frank  discussion 
between  school  and  agency  and  should  be  handled  jointly  as  they  affect  the 
education  or  adjustment  of  the  student. 

University.  The  kind  of  experience  the  student  gets  at  the  agency  some¬ 
times  can  help  us  re-evaluate  or  modify  our  own  course  content.  I  see 
them  again  in  three  levels.  First,  initial  evaluation  of  agency  before  we  use 
it  is  important.  It  might  be  necessary  to  make  a  visit  to  the  agency.  This 
agency  can  meet  a  number  of  our  student  needs  and  we  are  going  to  put  this 
hypothesis  to  test.  Secondly,  we  need  an  on-going  type  of  evaluation  during 
the  clinical  experience  and,  finally,  the  terminal  evaluation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  don't  think  they  should  each  be  one-shot 
affairs.  I  don't  think  an  evaluation  of  the  agency  in  the  spring  session  should 
be  filed  in  the  students'  folder  and  forgotten.  Over  the  years  the  continuous 
evaluation  will  give  us  a  good  idea  of  the  agency.  Is  it  taking  into  the  ac¬ 
count  new  disabilities  that  should  and  can  be  its  responsibilities?  Has  it 
introduced  modifications  suggested  at  the  conferences?  What  we  have  taught 
this  semester  might  not  be  too  accountable  next  semester.  One  example 
would  be  any  community  agency  dealing  with  TB  clients  where  the  change 
from  hospital  treatment  to  community  treatment  agency  requires  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  different  facets.  A  comparison  of  students  and  agency  reports 
is  essential.  The  student  may  be  objective;  the  agency  may  be  subjective. 
Comparing  these  two  reports  with  our  own  evaluation  will  give  us  a  good 
idea  of  the  situation.  The  last  item  is  one  of  the  basic  questions  and  issues 
related  to  rehabilitation  training  which  becomes  apparent  through  evaluation. 

Specific  program.  I  think  we  can  get  a  good  idea  of  the  stage  in  the  stu¬ 
dents  training  where  clinical  experience  should  be  introduced.  If  we  are 
sending  students  to  agencies,  when  they  do  not  have  the  basic  knowledge, 
then  we  either  have  to  start  clinical  training  later  or  introduce  certain 
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courses  earlier. 

In  New  York  we  are  fortunate  to  be  working  with  agencies  for  the  Crip¬ 
pled  Children's  Hospital.  We  feel  pretty  confident  that  the  kind  of  supervi¬ 
sion  our  student  will  get  is  the  same  kind  we  would  give,  if  we  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  those  agencies.  In  conferences  we  know  we  are  getting  a 
critical  and  good  evaluation  of  the  student.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
some  agencies,  which  we  are  using  purely  and  realistically  on  a  compro¬ 
mise  basis.  We  have  not  been  able  to  develop  standards  for  agencies,  and 
some  of  the  supervisors  are  not  the  type  we  would  like.  I  think  from  the 
evaluation  we  can  determine  who  is  going  to  have  the  major  share  of  super¬ 
vision.  In  a  more  general  way  I  think  evaluations  help  us  resolve  our  own 
problems  and  help  the  university  develop.  There  is  an  admitted  lack  of 
rehabilitation  facilities  to  provide  the  kind  of  clinical  experiences  we  want. 

In  New  York  there  are  certain  areas  which  are  not  adequately  served.  Per¬ 
haps,  we  need  national  aid  to  agencies. 

The  burning  issue  is  whether  own  programs  follow  to  some  extent  the 
practice  of  social  work  in  setting  up  full-time  staff  members  who  would  be 
in  charge  of  training.  Some  of  the  larger  training  facilities,  especially  if 
they  are  located  in  areas  where  there  aren't  adequate  facilities  could  do  this 
profitably.  Related  is  this  question:  How  can  the  university  best  utilize  so- 
called  sub-standard  facilities  to  meet  present  needs?  If  the  supervisor 
with  whom  the  student  may  be  working  is  acceptable  for  student  supervision 
(by  the  agency)  in  terms  of  educational  background,  it  is  then  that  the  agency 
may  suitably  be  utilized  for  field  training.  If  social  work  still  finds  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  say  there  are  certain  training  facilities  which  are  inadequate,  re¬ 
habilitation  counseling  is  on  a  much  lower  stage  of  development.  There  is 
a  need  for  realistic  evaluation  of  agencies  and  willingness  on  our  part  to  use 
them  and  work  with  them  until  we  develop  better  standards.  Through  the 
combined  agencies  and  universities,  we  can  help  our  own  program  develop 
to  the  point  where  the  student  will  be  adequately  trained  from  school  work 
to  field  work. 

(Renzaglia)  I  think  before  we  talk  about  specific  techniques  of  evaluation 
in  the  field  work  agency  I'd  like  to  summarize  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  said  so  far.  A  prerequisite  is  a  clear  understanding  on  our  part  of 
what  we  want  our  rehabilitation  counselors  to  have.  This  is  the  knowledge, 
skills,  and  attitudes.  Social  work  has  defined  eight  areas  of  competencies. 
We  should  have  this  kind  of  frame  of  reference  before  we  go  into  any  spe¬ 
cific  evaluations.  Having  this  in  mind,  another  procedure  is  careful  eval¬ 
uation  of  all  our  students  on  admission.  I  think  there  also  should  be  con¬ 
tinuous  evaluation  from  the  moment  of  admission  using  their  formal  train¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  admissions  evaluation.  We  need  to  plan  how  our  class¬ 
room  experiences  and  our  practicum  could  fill  in  gaps  in  his  skill  level, 
knowledge,  or  ability. 

Another  prerequisite  is  bringing  our  agency  supervisors  closely  in 
liaison  with  the  university  staff.  I  think  we  ought  to  bring  them  into  our 
planning  and  policy  meetings  for  many  reasons.  (1)  The  agency  supervisors 
should  have  a  clear  awareness  of  the  policies,  and  aims  of  the  university; 
so  they  understand  the  context  of  beliefs  held  by  university  people.  (2)  It 
gives  the  agency  supervisor  a  better  idea  how  they  might  adapt  a  course  of 
training  and  service  to  better  fit  the  effort  of  the  school  in  training.  (3)  In 
addition,  we  not  only  bring  the  supervisors  into  the  planning  and  policy  con¬ 
ference,  but  the  student  as  well.  The  university  advisor,  the  supervisor  of 
the  agency,  and  the  student  need  to  get  together  to  clearly  understand  what 
is  expected  of  the  student  in  terms  of  interim  growth  of  experiences.  When 
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this  kind  of  activity  precedes  field  work  placement,  we  have  a  better  idea  of 
what  the  objectives  are  that  we  want  to  measure  or  evaluate.  It  is  hard  to 
measure  growth  experience  in  agencies  unless  we  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing. 

We  recognize  that  we  have  a  lot  of  partial  criteria  to  evaluate  students’ 
growth  and  development  in  field  work.  Agencies  have  no  single  criteria  that 
give  a  true  picture  of  where  the  student  is  in  any  phase  of  his  development. 
How,  then,  are  the  coordinators  and  supervisors  expected  to  put  these  into 
a  cohesive  whole?  I  am  not  sure  how  it  is  done,  but  we  are  attempting  to  do 
it. 


I’d  like  to  look  at  the  various  methods  of  evaluating  experiences.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  at  least  once  a  term  an  agency  supervisor  should  submit  a 
narrative  report  to  the  school  people,  who  are  responsible  for  training  this 
professional  person.  In  the  narrative  report  the  supervisor  should  high¬ 
light  his  experiences  with  the  trainee,  his  strengths  and  weaknesses.  He 
may  use  a  checklist  and  the  prior  understanding  of  where  the  student  is  in 
his  present  level  of  development.  Frequent  observations  should  be  made  in 
a  multiple  context.  These  should  not  be  the  same  kind  over  and  over  again, 
but  should  be  observations  in  interpersonal  relationships  with  other  dis¬ 
ciplines  and  with  fellow  students. 

The  second  partial  method  is  the  study  of  reports  or  write-ups  submitted 
by  the  trainee.  Here  we  should  look  not  only  for  style  and  format  composi¬ 
tion  but  profoundness  of  this  individual’s  ability  to  use  much  data  and  bring 
this  into  a  good  summary. 

Another  partial  method  of  evaluation  is  listening  to  tape  recordings.  I 
am  afraid  we  are  not  using  enough  of  this  kind  of  assessment  device.  Our 
trainees  should  be  asked  to  tape  a  lot  of  their  counseling  contacts,  and  we 
should  spend  some  time  going  over  these  with  them. 

Another  partial  method  is  the  agency  supervisor  weekly  consultive  con¬ 
ference  with  our  trainees.  The  student  should  have  this  opportunity  to  go 
in  to  the  agency  supervisor  to  work  out  any  difficulties,  uncertainties  and 
apprehension  as  well  as  to  find  out  how  he  is  progressing  and  what  his  next 
movements  should  be. 

Another  method  is  the  use  of  rater  scales.  New  York,  Florida,  Teachers 
College  also  have  rating  scales,  based  on  areas  of  competency  in  knowledge, 
interpersonal  skills,  and  attitudes. 

Another  device  that  we  haven’t  used  too  much,  but  I  expect  should  be 
used,  are  objective  tests  of  the  agency  supervisors.  We  expect  our  stu¬ 
dents  to  know  about  the  policy  structure  and  the  work  or  functions  of  many 
disciplines.  In  addition  to  that,  we  issue  our  trainees  certain  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terials.  Agency  supervisors  may  select  books,  and  it  seems  to  me,  that 
there  we  should  help  the  agency  supervisor. 

Another  approach  is  a  device  that  the  agency  supervisor  uses:  a  con¬ 
ference  with  other  members  of  the  staff  to  get  from  them  their  impressions 
and  assessments  of  the  trainee. 

These  are  some  of  the  devices  I  think  the  agency  supervisor  should  use 
in  evaluating  growth  and  development  of  trainees,  and,  using  all  of  these,  I'd 
like  to  see  them  submitting  complete  narrative  reports  to  university  people 
based  on  these  devices. 
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What  kind  of  devices  can  the  university  supervisor  use?  Certainly,  the 
seven  listed  are  at  his  disposal,  including  access  to  reports  and  write-ups. 
This  may  be  dependent  upon  a  friendly  relationship  with  the  agency  before¬ 
hand.  Tape  recording,  consultive  visits,  rating  scales  of  the  agency  super¬ 
visor  or  objective  tests  can  be  used.  In  addition  to  these,  I  wonder  why 
many  of  us  haven’t  attempted  locally  to  devise  attitude  tests  that  are  de¬ 
signed  to  assess  trainee  attitudes  toward  the  agency,  toward  other  disci¬ 
plines,  toward  the  handicapped  population  themselves,  and  toward  the  kind 
of  work  that  is  being  done  in  that  agency?  I  suspect  it  could  be  done,  and  if 
we  could  do  some  pretests  and  post-tests  on  these  attitudes  in  ail  measures, 
we  might  have  an  understanding  of  how  these  individuals  have  progressed. 

Another  device  that  I  don’t  think  we  have  used,  too  often  is  a  situation  test 
utilizing  critical  incidences  we  find  so  often  in  counseling.  We  do  it  quite 
often  in  practicum;  i.e.  ,  we  put  individuals  into  situations  that  are  quite  cri¬ 
tical  and  see  how  they  manage  it.  How  do  they  handle  hostility?  Here  is  a 
device  we  haven't  used  too  frequently  in  determining  how  much  our  students 
have  profited  in  their  training  experience. 

Another  way  is  to  have  group  meetings  with  our  trainees.  We  should 
provide  opportunities  for  our  trainees  to  get  together  with  us  under  a  suppor¬ 
tive  and  permissive  atmosphere  where  they  will  be  free  to  give  out  data  they 
wouldn't  commit  to  paper. 

What  procedures  can  students  use  in  evaluating  these  experiences?  Stu¬ 
dents’  logs  of  their  experiences  are  valuable.  We  have  asked  our  students 
to  keep  a  log  of  all  their  activities  and  here  we  get  an  idea  of  what  he  is  ex¬ 
posed  to.  With  what  kind  of  experiences,  and  situations,  is  he  confronted? 
Have  the  students  look  at  themselves  before  and  after  and  see  if  they  are  now 
seeing  themselves  in  a  different  light.  Students  should  also  rate  the  agency. 
This  is  a  ticklish  situation  but  something  perhaps,  we  ought  to  go  ahead 
and  encourage  anyway.  We  should  permit  help  and  observation  to  flow  both 
ways.  In  addition,  there  has  been  the  use  of  periodic  student  narrative  re¬ 
ports  on  key  areas  of  his  own  particular  needs. 

If  we  have  done  a  fair  job  of  knowing  what  this  trainee  needs,  we  might 
structure  the  narrative  reports  around  these  needs.  These  could  be  per¬ 
iodic  and  a  kind  of  free  writing  to  help  the  individual  see  himself.  Perhaps, 
students  could  use,  as  well,  a  final  summary.  The  final  summary  of  his  to¬ 
tal  experiences  might  be  a  combination  of  all  of  these.  These  are  some  of 
the  suggested  methods  that  are  used.  The  school  supervisor  is  using  many 
of  these,  and  they  should  also  be  shared  with  the  agency  supervisor.  Not 
only  is  the  student  going  to  profit  but  the  agency  and  university  profits  as 
well, 

(Myers)  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  to  evaluate  what  the  student  is  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  field  work  setting  is  complex.  In  the  process  one  has  to  go  beyond 
the  student  and  take  into  account  agency  and  university.  When  you  attempt 
to  measure  what  the  student  learns  in  the  field  work  setting,  you  are  mea¬ 
suring  not  so  much  knowledge  but  clinical  skills,  techniques,  and  possibly 
attitudes  and  values  as  contrasted  with  areas  of  knowledge  such  as  occupa¬ 
tional  information,  testing,  etc.  I  don't  think  we  can  completely  separate 
these  things.  If  you  do  find  inadequacies  in  this  respect,  you  are  reflecting 
inadequacies  in  his  overall  training.  It  is  not  the  agency's  function  to  teach 
the  basic  academic  material.  Ideally,  an  agency  should  take  up  where  the 
school  left  off,  but  it  is  the  implied  aspects  that  are  important.  Using  these 
things  and  in  certain  cases  seeing  where  you  don't  use  these  things  you  have 
learned  in  the  school  setting  is  important.  A  lot  of  these  measurements 
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seem  rather  indirect. 

Some  discussion  was  made  of  objective  measures.  We  don't  have  too 
much  in  the  way  of  objective  measures,  but  I  like  the  idea  of  pretesting  in 
terms  of  attitudes  and  possible  values,  although  I  am  not  sure  for  what 
values  one  should  be  looking.  One  of  the  values  I  learned  is  that  no  field 
work  is  possible  no  matter  how  much  the  institution  wants  it,  if  it  is  not  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  type  of  service  the  supervisors  are  performing.  Without  the 
finances  the  institution  isn't  going  to  function,  and  somewhere  you  have  to 
make  a  compromise  between  the  idealism  and  the  grim  reality  which  says  we 
have  got  to  keep  this  thing  going  financially.  This  is  part  of  the  learning  pro¬ 
cess.  Without  it  you  have  a  rather  naive  individual,  who  may  later  be  called 
on  to  administer,  and  who  is  not  too  well  fitted  for  it  unless  he  has  absorbed 
some  of  these  things. 

The  continuing  function  doesn't  stop  with  a  one-time  evaluation.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  coordinator  having  a  very  good  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  what  an  agency  does.  I  think  you  want  to  know  their  orien¬ 
tation,  the  services  they  provide,  types  of  personnel  they  have,  types  of 
patients  they  service  and  the  schools  of  thought  to  which  they  adhere.  In 
other  words,  you  may  have  trained  persons  in  non-directive  techniques,  yet 
the  agency  might  provide  directive  services.  This  is  difficult,  and  I  know 
there  may  be  certain  clashes  that  cause  insecurities  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dent. 

I  think  an  important  part  of  any  evaluation  is  a  first  hand  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on.  You  know  in  this  field  there  tend  to  be  a  lot  of  cliches.  We 
are  all  for  "total  rehabilitation,"  "multi -discipline  approach,"  "total 
approach,"  etc.  To  some,  these  mean  one  doctor  does  all  the  medical  work, 
acts  as  social  worker,  etc.  Some  organizations  give  lip  service  to  the  non¬ 
medical  services,  but  when  it  comes  right  down  to  knowing  the  actual  oper¬ 
ations,  these  are  relegated  to  a  very  secondary  level.  One  problem  is 
resistance  on  the  part  of  other  professions  to  our  students  coming  in.  A 
second  problem  is  that  sometimes  the  personality  of  the  director  is  not  the 
most  stable,  or  he  is  not  the  most  secure  individual  and  this  in  turn  bounces 
off  on  the  student.  If  you  have  a  less  secure  student  who  is  being  pushed  into 
the  middle  of  this,  it  can  be  traumatic.  It  is  a  pretty  important  thing  to  have 
the  student  give  you  some  sort  of  reaction  to  just  what  is  going  on  behind  the 
outer  facade  and  without  this  you  are  apt  to  miss  a  lot  of  the  important 
points . 

(Landsman)  I  have  two  comments,  one  incidental  and  one  fundamental. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  definitiveness.  I  generally  lean 
toward  use  of  narrative  reports  but  also  at  times  it  gets  me  into  trouble. 

Just  before  I  left  for  the  meeting,  I  was  asked  by  one  of  our  trainees  as  to 
why  he  received  a  "B"  for  his  practicum  grade.  I  had  based  the  grading  on 
a  letter  which  I  had  received  from  the  supervisor  of  the  agency.  The  letter 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  qualified  and  reserved.  He  went  back  to  the  super¬ 
visor,  who  felt  it  might  have  been  interpreted  as  an  "A".  We  have  to  enter  a 
specific  grade  on  the  record  but  I  still  would  lean  in  the  direction  of  a  nar¬ 
rative  type  evaluation.  There  are  more  subtle  things  involved  in  the  eval¬ 
uation  than  we  ordinarily  look  for  on  a  rating  sheet  type  of  measure.  I  am 
not  saying  these  subtle  things  are  not  measurable.  The  evaluator  has  a 
tremendous  responsibility,  which  I  think  ordinarily  we  don't  realize.  We 
delight  in  evaluating  other  people  but  never  ourselves.  Evaluation  starts 
with  the  evaluator  and  I  think  it  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  for  each  of 
us  to  evaluate  our  own  selves.  The  subtler  things  are  more  difficult  for  us 
to  catch.  Related  to  the  frequence  of  evaluation  I  would  like  to  say  that  too 
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frequent  evaluation  of  other  people,  as  illustrated  by  the  hJsenberg  princi¬ 
ples,  results  in  a  change  of  the  thing  which  we  are  evaluating.  Overevalu¬ 
ation  will  ruin  the  subject.  Thus,  I  think  in  many  cases  psychologists  pro¬ 
ceed  to  annihilate  things  they  are  evaluating. 

The  program  is  no  better  than  the  best  people  in  it.  Wisdom,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  subtle  factor  is  which  we  have  alluded  to  a  number  of  times  in  the 
conference,  requires  a  self-evaluation. 

In  rehabilitation  counseling  we  know  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
individual  who  fights  to  regain  his  position  in  society  in  contrast  to  the  one 
who  gives  up.  There  is  a  similar  difference  in  the  student  who  fills  out  a 
form,  files  it  in  a  folder,  and  forgets  it.  It  is  in  the  area  of  the  "self"  or 
"self-concept"  that  this  difference  appears  for  evaluation.  Coordinators 
have  to  be  people  who  give  deeply.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  teacher 
who  gives  something  of  consequence  to  students,  and  one  who  teaches  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  and  skills.  I  think  of  these  contributions  of  self -growth  on 
the  part  of  the  coordinator  to  the  student  as  involving  things  in  addition  to 
knowledge  and  skills.  It  concerns  the  acquisition  of  a  depth  of  experience 
beyond  what  we  give  in  course  growth  and  leads  to  self  growth  at  a  very  deep 
level.  But  the  coordinator  must  have  a  depth  of  experience,  knowledge  and 
culture  in  order  to  communicate  it  to  the  student.  I  submit  that  we  have  not 
recognized  the  significance  of  this  factor  in  our  overconcern  about  know¬ 
ledge  and  skills  but  it  is  the  single  most  important  factor:  "self"  of  coordi¬ 
nator  and  "self"  of  student  which  will  determine  success. 

(Harmon)  In  the  agency  we  feel  that  the  problem  of  evaluating  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  a  rather  serious  problem  as  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  individual,  what  is  he  ultimately  going  to  become.  We  are 
concerned  with  whether  we  are  contributing  the  best  we  can  to  the  training  of 
that  individual.  As  these  students  are  sent  to  us  from  the  university  we  like 
to  get  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  possible  in  order  to  do  the  best  job. 

We  attempt  to  orient  them  and  get  their  points  of  view,  to  make  them  feel 
first  of  all  a  friendliness,  that  they  are  welcome  to  the  organization.  We 
look  at  the  student  too  as  a  potential  rehabilitation  counselor  so  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  him. 

We  try  to  give  him  different  kinds  of  experiences,  help  him  understand 
different  types  of  disability  so  that  when  he  gets  through  he  has  a  well- 
rounded  experience  of  many  types  of  disabilities  that  will  enable  him  to  better 
understand  handicapped  people  and  their  problems.  We  invite  him  in  to  our 
meetings  to  get  acquainted  with  the  staff  and  participate  like  a  regular  em¬ 
ployee.  At  that  point  he  realizes  he  is  considered  a  part  of  the  staff  and  he 
is  able  to  unfold,  exert  himself,  show  his  initiative,  energies,  ambitions,  in 
an  effort  to  do  the  best  possible  job.  Until  you  can  get  the  individual  to 
that  point  of  feeling  and  thinking,  you  cannot  get  him  to  do  the  best  type  of 
job.  You  can't,  therefore,  evaluate  him  properly,  if  you  don't  give  him  the 
right  kind  of  opportunities.  In  any  evaluation  we  try  to  be  as  objective  as  we 
can  and  to  give  him  the  experiences  that  the  school  feels  he  should  receive 
as  he  goes  through  his  training  procedure. 

We  try  to  keep  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  school  supervisor  to 
facilitate  understanding  as  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Reports  we  attempt 
to  give  as  objectively  as  we  can,  although  there  is  always  some  subjective 
judgment -which  is  also  important. 

To  under  stand  knowledges ,  skills,  attitudes,  ability  of  this  particular  in¬ 
dividual,  we  have  to  understand  him,  and  the  potentialities  which  he  shows. 
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(MacFarland)  I'd  like  to  express  what  an  agency  for  the  blind  can  do  as  a 
training  facility  and  what  we  have  to  offer  a  student.  First,  we  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  capsulize  our  program.  By  bringing  the  agency  services  to 
the  student  this  way,  we  are  not  only  initiating  them,  we  are  getting  a  little 
missionary  work  in.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  around  the  country  about 
working  for  the  blind.  If  the  student  is  interested,  he  is  given  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  come  to  the  agency,  visit,  become  part  of  the  family  if  he  likes.  Only 
then  do  they  make  the  decision,  if  they  want  to  take  field  work  with  us.  We 
are  unique  because  we  are  able  under  one  roof  to  give  several  disciplines: 
educational  programs  for  partial  seeing,  public  schools  for  blind,  home 
teaching  field  service  program,  etc.  Anyone  who  has  an  active  interest  in 
working  for  the  blind  and  going  to  work  in  such  an  agency  will  need  the  over¬ 
all  picture.  I  don't  say  this  excludes  other  persons.  We  have  had  trainees 
who  had  no  apparent  interest  in  working  for  the  blind,  but  they  wanted  to  get 
this  broad  base.  What  we  get  from  it  is  merely  a  mingling  with  people  who 
keep  us  on  our  toes. 

We  evaluate  this  way.  First  there  are  bi-weekly  reports  that  go  to  the 
coordinator.  These  reports  first  come  to  us,  where  we  have  separate  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  students.  I  also  will  talk  to  the  people  who  are  working 
directly  with  the  students.  Every  two  weeks  we  have  a  joint  free-wheeling 
conference  and  there  are  no  holds  barred.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  training  sit¬ 
uation  for  our  people.  People  on  the  outside  take  a  critical  view  of  interest 
in  us  because  it  helps  us  learn  as  well  as  themselves.  We  also  have  a  final 
type  evaluation. 

Whether  or  not  we  would  employ  the  person  is  of  little  or  no  concern  to 
the  coordinator.  We  couldn't  absorb  all  the  people  who  come  to  us,  but,  if 
we  didn't  consider  the  person  one  whom  we  would  employ,  we  wouldn't  keep 
him  throughout  the  entire  field  work  program. 

Throughout  the  conference  we  have  been  talking  about  the  agency  super¬ 
visor.  I  am  rather  confused  about  this  individual  because  I  see  them  as 
many  individuals.  I  think  for  our  own  clarification  whenever  any  one  talks 
about  the  agency  supervisor  qualities,  the  remarks  should  be  directed  at  the 
student  and  actual  counselor  with  whom  he  works.  This  is  one  kind  of  super¬ 
visor.  Then  we  have  the  person  who  supervises  the  counselor.  This  super¬ 
visor  might  rotate  the  students  among  various  counselors.  He  has  to  func¬ 
tion  in  the  supervision  of  this  student's  training.  Then  we  have  the  person 
who  supervises  the  training  program.  He  is  a  different  kind  of  supervisor. 
He  installs  program  schedules,  and  evaluates  them  throughout  the  entire 
state.  We  have  the  district  supervisors,  people  in  administrative  roles  who 
have  a  good  deal  to  say.  I  am  making  a  plea  hereafter,  whenever  we  talk 
about  agency  supervisors,  we  say  such  things  as,  the  person  who  is  working 
with  the  client  or  the  person  who  is  supervising  agency  programs. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  further  observations  on  the  training  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  counselor.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  over -solicitous 
about  an  individual  who  is  of  age,  who  is  assumingly  mature  and  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  graduate  work.  Supervisors  are  going  to  evaluate  him,  and  the 
agency  is  going  to  evaluate  him.  Have  we  lost  track  of  the  fact  we  have  an 
intelligent  person  able  to  use  his  mentality,  to  use  his  knowledge  and  exper¬ 
ience?  This  principle  violates  a  very  important  pedagogical  principle.  A 
person  doesn't  learn  what  is  before  him  always.  Particularly  at  this  age 
level  it  seems  to  me  we  would  be  "sheltering"  the  individual  who  in  a  very 
few  months  and  years  has  to  face  realties.  I  am  wondering,  if  this  isn't  an 
important  principle  to  recognize  since  rehabilitation  isn’t  a  small  item.  It 
isn't  a  profession  that  deals  with  a  specific  knowledge  but  deals  with  a  depth 
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of  thinking  and  understanding  of  humanity.  I  was  disturbed  a  little  when  I 
heard  that  you  take  the  individual  to  the  agency  and  introduce  him.  Why  does 
one  have  to  say  "This  is  Tom  Jones?"  Why  aren’t  some  of  these  steps  taken 
by  the  student?  Why  doesn't  the  student  have  the  choice  to  make?  How  will 
we  discover  what  our  student  is  going  to  be  doing  in  his  area  of  specializa¬ 
tion?  Doesn’t  field  work  provide  orientation  for  his  skills  and  knowledges? 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  not  only  support  but  inspire  and  encourage 
creative  leadership  in  rehabilitation.  It  seems  to  me  field  work  opportun¬ 
ities  must  be  structured  to  different  levels.  If  there  is  a  need  for  an  agency 
to  improve  methods,  we  should  take  it  up  with  the  administrator.  If  there 
is  a  question  of  the  kind  of  supervisor  that  is  to  take  over  responsibilities 
of  supervision,  this  is  a  question  of  agency  setup  which  possibly  personnel 
from  the  university  should  suggest. 

On  the  question  of  sharing  experiences,  this  could  be  done  on  a  student 
level;  so  I  think  the  student  ought  to  be  thinking  of  field  work  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  It  may  be  that  a  student  after  600  hours  has  only  studied  one  indivi¬ 
dual  in  the  community.  It  may  be  a  student  after  100  hours  is  working  at  the 
work  of  counseling  and  this  must  continue,  based  on  his  choices.  A  student 
might  not  want  to  do  anything  but  write  reports.  Students  differ,  and  pro¬ 
ducts  differ,  and  we  submit  them  to  training  without  listening  to  their  own 
needs  in  terms  of  where  they  wish  to  go.  Because  rehabilitation  counseling 
is  such  a  complex  profession,  a  student  in  600  hours  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  examine  his  own  development  in  terms  of  what  he  has  seen. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  only  one  thing  be  evaluated,  and  that  is  the 
student. 
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(Gellman)  My  comments  are  made  as  an  agency  executive  rather  than  as 
a  member  of  the  Rehabilitation  Policy  Advisory  Committee.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  for  a  short  time  and  am  not  competent  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Committee  or  to  speak  for  it. 

To  an  outsider,  it  appears  that  the  Conference  could  benefit  from  further 
clarification  of  its  objectives.  Is  it  concerned  with  the  role  of  rehabilitation 
coordinator?  If  so,  is  he  a  promotor,  teacher,  evolver  of  techniques,  or 
research  worker?  Is  the  meeting  focused  upon  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
curriculum  technology,  acceptability  of  graduates,  the  application  of  known 
techniques,  or  the  problems  involved  in  training  counselors? 

The  Conference  appears  to  be  directed  towards  minimum  levels  of  agree¬ 
ment.  The  conferees  tend  to  avoid  provocative  issues  leaving  the  impression 
that  apparent  agreement  conceals  many  areas  of  disagreement. 

"Reality"  plays  a  major  role  in  your  discussions.  There  is  concern  as  to 
the  type  of  "reality"  in  which  rehabilitation  occurs.  Preoccupation  with  the 
discovery  of  "true  reality"  obscures  the  problem  of  whose  definition  of  reali¬ 
ty  is  to  be  chosen. 

Whether  reality  is  concerned  with  current  practice  or  future  develop¬ 
ments,  it  would  appear  to  be  necessary  to  incorporate  concepts  dealing  with 
emerging  problems  of  the  type  mentioned  by  Dr.  Garrett.  His  discussion 
directed  attention  to  the  growing  edge  of  rehabilitation,  particularly  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  aging.  He  emphasized  the  desirability  of  further  knowledge  of 
trends  in  the  field. 

One  aspect  of  the  discussion  of  "reality"  affected  me  directly  --  the  use 
of  agencies  for  field  work.  I  felt  that  the  coordinators  needed  more  direct 
knowledge  of  agency  values  and  practices.  The  attitudes  expressed  suggests 
that  agencies  are  used  as  training  centers  without  reference  to  their  philoso¬ 
phy  or  methodology.  The  approach  to  agencies  tends  to  be  purely  instrumen¬ 
tal,  focused  upon  the  question:  "How  can  they  help  students  develop  practical 
skills?"  Further  exploration  is  required  of  the  relationship  between  school 
training  programs  and  agency  practice.  Is  it  possible  to  develop  a  truly  co¬ 
ordinated  reciprocal  relationship  which  will  benefit  the  student  and  the 
agency?  Can  there  be  a  closer  tie  between  training  and  practice? 

The;  panel  on  field  work  indicates  the  desirability  of  a  clearer  definition  of 
agency  Functions  in  training  for  rehabilitation.  Would  clarification  of  the 
scope  of  activities  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor  help  to  clarify  the  concept 
of  field  work?  The  papers  did  not  indicate  whether  field  work  has  as  its  ob¬ 
jective  helping  the  student  get  his  feet  wet,  or  helping  him  to  learn  new  ways 
of  doing  his  work,  or  acquainting  him  with  agency  practices.  A  complemen¬ 
tary  question  is  the  relationship  of  field  work  to  the  overall  training  program . 

Evaluation  of  rehabilitation  counselor  training  tends  to  rest  upon  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  agency  judgments  of  the  capacities  of  the  graduates.  I  wonder 
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whether  in  deferring  to  agency  judgments  of  the  worth  of  your  training,  you 
are  not  abdicating  your  rights  as  educators.  An  agency  tends  to  judge  new 
employees  by  their  adaptability  to  existing  programs.  It  does  not  tend  to 
ask  whether  a  new  worker  can  add  to  the  program  or  help  in  developing  new 
methods.  Agency  judgments  are  necessarily  limited  by  performance  cri¬ 
teria  and  the  amount  of  additional  training  demanded  to  enable  a  new  em¬ 
ployee  to  function.  I  would  suggest  that/agencies  should,  at  best,  have  a 
negative  voice  in  the  determination  of  training  programs.  The  positive 
suggestions  must  come  from  your  group. 

Another  comment  regarding  agencies  which  struck  me  as  significant  was 
the  emphasis  upon  research  at  the  agency  level.  [There  is  little  question 
that  rehabilitation  agencies  are  not  doing  enough  research.1  However,  a 
mundane  matter  such  as  money  plays  a  part.  We  are  concerned  with  pay¬ 
ment  for  research.  Raising  money  for  research  is  a  difficult  task  at  best. 
Private  agencies  which  receive  funds  from  voluntary  subscriptions  or  from 
the  Community  Fund  find  this  almost  impossible.  Public  agencies  have  to 
secure  legislative  cooperation  of  one  sort  or  another  to  assign  personnel  to 
research.  Service -oriented  functions  implicit  in  agency  activities  tend  to 
obscure  the  importance  and  need  for  research.  If  this  group,  as  coordina¬ 
tors,  desires  agencies  to  do  research,  they  must  take  an  active  part  in 
getting  the  community  to  supply  necessary  funds.  Unless  such  action  is 
taken,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  rehabilitation  field  can  do  research  in 
service  programs. 

A  number  of  concepts  were  advanced  regarding  the  type  and  degree  of 
training.  Primary  was  the  question  as  to  whether  rehabilitation  counseling 
was  a  unique  discipline  or  the  application  of  a  variety  of  skills  and  tech¬ 
niques.  Equally  significant  was  the  question  as  to  whether  the  training  of 
students  should  be  in  terms  of  techniques  or  in  helping  them  adapt  to  the 
setting  in  which  they  would  work  --  the  rehabilitation  agencies.  The  tendency 
to  assume  that  similar  course  labels  imply  similar  course  contents  diverts 
attention  from  such  problems. 

Ultimately,  we  must  determine  the  core  elements  of  such  training  pro¬ 
grams.  A  first  step  is  a  clearer  definition  of  a  terminal  Master’s  degree. 

If  the  rehabilitation  coordinators,  as  professional  educators  (to  distinguish 
that  role  from  that  of  the  psychologist)  believe  that  students  learn  after 
leaving  school,  then  the  primary  objectives  of  the  Master’s  training  are 
(1)  establishing  a  basis  for  adequate  job  functioning,  and  (2)  supplying  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  facilitate  future  development,  j  A  distinction  should 
be  made  between  professional  training  and  technological  or  technical  train¬ 
ing  given  on  the  job.  Must  we  necessarily  assume  that  persons  in  training 
for  a  Master's  degree  are  semi -r outinized  technicians? 

Discussion  of  counseling  at  the  Conference  seemed  to  assume  that  this 
technique  is  the  end-all  and  the  be-all  of  rehabilitation.  Agencies,  on  the 
other  hand,  tend  to  think  of  counseling  as  one  among  many  techniques  for 
dealing  with  persons  who  present  rehabilitation  problems.  The  utility  of  a 
technique  in  a  rehabilitation  setting  should  be  determined  by  empirical  re¬ 
search  rather  than  by  theoretical  fiat. 

Discussion  at  the  Conference  appeared  to  accept  the  framework  of  psy¬ 
chology  for  rehabilitation.  In  part,  this  is  due  to  our  coming  from  this  dis¬ 
cipline,  psychology.  In  part,  this  reflects  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  other 
disciplines.  It  points  up  the  need  for  further  analysis  of  the  interdisciplinary 
methodology  used  in  rehabilitation.  As  an  example,  one  may  cite  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  field  work  which  did  not  touch  upon  the  manner  in  which  casework 
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agencies  and  social  work  schools  use  field  work. 

Lastly,  I  felt  the  need  for  more  forceful  consideration  of  the  student  as  a 
person  who  will  grow  and  evolve  after  completion  of  the  training  program. 

The  unspoken  tendency  to  depreciate  the  terminal  Master’s  degree  is  one 
which  we  should  guard  against.  In  practice  there  are  different  levels  of  func¬ 
tioning,  and  different  problems,  not  all  of  which  require  the  same  degree  of 
training.  Unless  we  accept  all  levels  of  work  as  valuable  and  assume  that  the 
professional  approach  is  a  combination  of  training  and  philosophy,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  look  down  upon  and  denigrate  the  training  function  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

(Moore)  I  enjoyed  getting  acquainted  with  your  problems,  and  particular¬ 
ly  with  you  personally.  I  feel  closer  to  the  grass  roots  now  and  better  able  to 
work  on  the  Advisory  Panel.  Although  I  was  new  to  this  group,  I  soon  felt  at 
home  because  I  found  you  were  wrestling  with  much  the  same  problems  which 
we  have  had  to  face  in  the  doctoral  program  in  psychology.  On  the  basis  of 
experience  from  some  years  working  with  those  problems,  I  feel  X  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  not  to  sell  your  program  short.  If  if  is  to  be  a  profession  you  must 
prepare  for  the  future.  Do  not  be  too  much  concerned  with  techniques  at  the 
present  as  you  must  build  a  good  program  of  training  that  is  flexible  enough 
so  that  people  will  be  able  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  future.  In  a  doctoral 
program  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  are  now  training  people  for  196  5. 

If  you  have  a  two-year  program,  then  for  the  people  you  are  selecting  now, 
it  is  going  to  be  in  the  60's  before  they  are  really  out  doing  much,  and  you 
have  to  face  the  fact  they  must  be  flexible  for  new  situations  by  that  time.  A 
strong  program  is  made  strong  by  the  people  in  it.  Selection  of  students  is 
very  important  because  a  program  and  its  reputation  can  be  made  or  broken 
by  the  students.  If  you  select  your  students  carefully  and  they  are  really 
intelligent,  they  will  educate  themselves  and  make  good  for  you.  The  trend 
in  doctoral  training,  and  I  think  you  can  take  some  lessons  from  that  in  the 
master’s  training,  is  not  to  put  too  much  emphasis  on  specific  techniques. 

I  think  many  of  us  feel  that  the  day  of  that  is  on  the  way  out.  You  will  have 
to  have  some  techniques  for  people  to  go  to  work  immediately,  but  there 
should  be  a  basis  there  so  they  can  acquire  new  techniques. 

The  emphasis  on  techniques  shoiAld  not  be  confused  with  experience.  Ex¬ 
perience  is  a  way  of  getting  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  but  that  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  these  specific  tricks  of  psychology.  This  experience,  I  think 
many  of  those  in  other  training  programs  are  coming  to  realize,  should 
come  early,  should  be  an  integrated  part  of  the  whole  program.  It  doesn’t 
mean  they  are  taking  on  much  responsibility  at  first,  but  this  practical  train¬ 
ing  begins  early  and  goes  ail  the  way  through.  It  should  come  in  early  in 
order  to  give  the  student  an  apperceptive  background,  otherwise  his  learn¬ 
ing  from  the  text  book  is  verbal  and  real  patients  or  clients  don’t  always 
agree  with  text  book  descriptions. 

In  discussing  the  practical  training  in  the  doctoral  program,  we  use  the 
term  "practicum"  for  training  at  all  three  stages.  The  first  practicum  ex¬ 
perience  is  in  the  laboratory  in  connection  with  a  didactic  course;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  the  clerkship  in  which  the  student  works  with  real  clients  under  super¬ 
vision;  and  the  true  internship  is  where  he  spends  at  least  half  of  his  time 
and  assumes  more  responsibility.  When  he  goes  into  the  internship,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  student  should  go  there  feeling  the  pressure  of  responsibility  for 
service;  but  the  supervisor  should  feel  that  the  student  is  there  for  learning 
all  he  can  under  supervision.  The  internship  should  be  a  maximum  learn¬ 
ing  experience.  The  student  should  learn  how  to  be  a  professional  person, 
and  should  feel  that  responsibility;  but  it  should  not  be  the  point  of  view  of 
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the  supervisor  to  exploit  him.  A  person  learns  when  he  is  stretching  a  little, 
by  taking  on  responsibility  as  fast  as  he  can.  There  should  be  a  little  bit  of 
stretching  to  attain  ability  to  assume  responsibility. 

We  have  three  responsibilities  in  graduate  training  at  both  the  doctor’s  and 
master's  level,  (1)  Prepare  for  entry  to  a  job  so  that  when  the  student  is 
through,  he  can  get  a  job  and  begin  partially  to  earn  his  salary.  (2)  We 
should  pass  on  to  him  what  we  know  about  the  field;  and  (3)  we  should  train 
him  how  to  find  out  more  than  we  know  at  present.  This  latter  training  in 
research  may  not  be  emphasized  so  much  at  master’s  level,  but  the  counse¬ 
lor  should  know  how  to  consume  new  material  found  out  by  a  research  person. 

(Waldrop)  I  am  also  representing  an  agency  and  user  of  trained  person¬ 
nel  in  this  area  same  as  Dr.  Ge liman  is.  I  have  none  of  the  stimulating  cyn¬ 
icism  to  provide  you  either  mirth,  nor  to  provoke  yon  with  thought.  To  me 
your  varied  perceptions  that  I  have  observed  are  evidence  of  a  very  refresh¬ 
ing  trend  and  growth.  We  are  seeing  different  facets  of  these  problems  from 
many  points  of  view.  There  are  many  aspects  of  this  problem  of  training  and 
we  are  becoming  more  aware  of  them.  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  met 
with  this  group.  I  can  see  a  great  deal  of  change  in  the  kind  of  talk  that  is 
going  on  in  this  session.  Your  willingness  to  explore  training;  whether  it  be 
by  course  titles,  by  numbers  of  hours  or  whatever  criteria  is  a  display  of 
introspective  courage,  flexibility,  imagination  which  ultimately  is  going  to 
pay  off.  To  be  sure  one  can  quarrel,  with  the  "picayunishne s s "  or  miniscule 
approaches,  but  we  have  to  get  these  minutae  clear  too.  Best  we  be  patient 
and  work  these  things  through.  I  am  rather  delighted  as  I  hear  again  this 
willingness  to  look,  to  explore,  and  then  to  frankly  face  up  to  these  many 
issues  with  each  other.  It  has  been  a  most  stimulating  thing  to  have  so  many 
state  directors  present.  Their  comments  are  most  useful  to  the  coordina¬ 
tors  as  are  the  coordinators’  remarks  to  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  coming  to 
some  understanding  through  better  communication.  I  had  three  questions 
that  I  raised  to  myself  not  expecting  to  have  to  speak  about  them.  I'd  like  to 
raise  these  with  the  group.  One,  I  heard  only  a  very  passing  reference  is 
to  the  relationship  going  on  here  in  the  training  of  our  school  counselors, 
our  school  guidance  people  and  the  tremendous  impetus  in  this  direction  that 
the  federal  government  is  feeling  right  now.  What  is  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  this  kind  of  push  and  the  position  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the  area  of 
rehabilitation  of  our  disabled,  and  care  of  mentally  and  emotionally  disabled 
in  hospitals?  What  relationships  and  what  common  resources  should  we  ex¬ 
plore  in  the  training  of  professional  people?  I  wonder  if  we  shouldn't  spend 
some  thought  on  the  respective  campuses  on  this  topic.  I  have  been  in  one 
or  two  states  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  director  of  education, 
state  director  of  rehabilitation,  commissioner  of  mental  health  and  no  one  of 
the  three  knew  the  other.  What  is  going  on  here? 

A  second  question  someone  mentioned  that  in  the  last  year  or  so  we  had 
seen  86%  more  state  financial  support.  I  wonder  how  much  more  support  on 
a  percentage  basis  we  have  seen  come  from  other  sources  such  as  universi¬ 
ties  and  private  funds.  Have  we  really  explored  and  have  we  made  our  un¬ 
iversity  administrators,  foundation  directors,  aware  of  the  tremendous  needs 
of  the  country  in  this  area?  I  have  some  doubts  about  this.  Almost  invari¬ 
ably  he  scratches  his  chin  and  looks  out  the  window,  well,  I  don’t  know,  we 
are  kind  of  reluctant  to  get  tied  up  with,  any  of  these  specialized  programs  the 
government  is  trying  to  put  on.  There  is  difficulty  in  seeing  the  relationship 
to  the  needs  of  his  own  state  or  student  body  to  this  kind  of  program. 

The  third  point  is  that  there  is  indeed  reality  to  be  faced  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  state  rehabilitation  agency.  There  is  certain  reality  to  be 
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faced  within,  our  OVR  program.  But  this  reality,  when  we  Look  at  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  using  agency,  also  has  an  aspect  which  should  merit 
some  attention.  We  "users"  have  to  face  the  reality  of  the  training  situation, 
the  problems  of  selection,  university  administration,  independence  and  piling 
of  one  program  on  another.  We  too  have  to  recognize  there  are  some  reali¬ 
ties  here  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  our  coordinators,  professors  and 
others  who  live  with  these  things.  I  wish  we  could  have  had  a  little  more 
sharing  along  these  lines.  Two  years  ago  I  think  I  might  have  applied  Ber¬ 
tram  Russell’s  new  form  of  conjugation  of  tenacity,  "I  am  firm,  you  are  per¬ 
sistent,  he  is  pig-headed."  I  am  glad  it  does  not  apply  this  year. 

(Sievers)  I  think  it  is  remarkable  that  you  have  gone  as  far  as  you  have 
in  only  two  national  conferences  and  exceptionally  well  in  that  only  three  of 
you  are  new  to  the  program  and  here  for  the  first  time.  It  means  that  you 
will  be  able  to  move  faster  than  the  professional  group  we  look  to  in  the  field 
of  Counselor  Preparation  within  the  Office  of  Education.  I  have  attended 
each  of  our  National  meetings  for  the  past  ten  years,  and,  unfortunately,  we 
don’t  have  the  continuum  in  membership  which  you  people  have.  There  are 
more  than  three  new  each  year,  as  we  have  approximately  four  hundred 
counselor  trainers  at  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Additionally,  there  are 
6  3  supervisory  staff  members  in  State  Departments  of  Education  who  are 
concerned  about  these  problems.  I  know  this  professional  group  is  farther 
along  than  you  people  are;  at  least  we  have  agreed  upon  some  basic  under¬ 
standings  in  the  preparation  of  counselors  and  I  think  this  is  a  goal  you  will 
reach  in  a  short  time.  Furthermore,  as  you  begin  to  define  your  areas  you 
are  going  to  find  more  and  more  that  experience  is  paying  off  in  identifying 
a  series  of  competencies  that  a  person  needs  in  your  area  of  specialized 
counseling. 

When  we  think  that  a  person  has  to  walk  before  he  can  run,  we  can  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  you  people  are  going  to  do  a  hundred  yard  dash  now  or  at  the  next 
meeting.  On  the  other  hand,  our  group  made  signal  progress,  when  we  could 
identify  the  kind  of  school  counselor  needed  in  a  school  situation.  We  found 
ultimately  that  certain  competencies  were  rather  satisfactory  in  performing 
this  function.  The  interesting  thing  was  that  almost  invariably  the  general 
title  of  these  competencies  tended  to  become  the  title.  As  these  courses  de¬ 
veloped  and  were  re-examined  we  found  that  the  counselor  trainers  and  state 
supervisors  in  one  of  our  4  regions  undertook  the  revision  of  those  compe¬ 
tency  series  bulletins  hoping  in  this  way  to  constantly  study  the  functions  of 
counselors.  As  the  regional  groups  initiated  these  studies  we  found  consid¬ 
erable  unanimity  in  university  offerings.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  even 
though  it  was  our  intent  to  consider  these  revisions  as  temporary  they  tend 
to  become  guides  and  need  not  be  restrictive.  Each  counselor  trainer  is  in 
a  position  to  make  the  revisions  necessary  to  provide  adequate  preparation 
for  school  counselors.  As  a  group  we  have  much  to  learn  from  you  people, 
such  as  new  concepts  in  utilizing  some  of  the  skills  and  understandings  de¬ 
veloped  and  needed  in  your  field.  Your  own  multiple  disciplinary  approach 
to  training  may  well  be  one  of  your  unique  contributions.  We  have  thought 
largely  of  a  more  limited  field  than  you  have,  and  we  hope  your  experiences 
will  teach  us  a  few  lessons  as  far  as  our  own  progress  in  the  area  of  coun¬ 
selor  preparation  is  concerned.  In  evaluating  this  meeting  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  never  once  have  I  felt  discouraged.  Throughout  the  meetings  I 
felt  you  were  earnestly  searching  for  better  ways  of  accomplishing  your 
goals.  The  pressing  need  for  rehabilitation  counselors  has  forced  you  to 
press  ahead  toward  quantitative  goals.  I  observe  your  stress  upon  quality 
with  considerable  satisfaction  and  while  emergency  tends  to  emphasize  quan¬ 
tity,  this  group  has  moved  far  in  establishing  quality  in  the  process. 
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(Gellman)  There  are  two  projects  our  agency  has  worked  on  which  may 
be  of  interest:  (1)  vocational  adjustment  of  apparently  unemployable  handi¬ 
capped  persons  including  vocational  diagnosis  of  the  handicapped  using  a 
workshop,  the  Vocational  Adjustment  &  Evaluation  Center,  which  has  been 
selected  as  a  prototype  for  work  with  the  emotionally  handicapped;  and  (Z)  the 
development  of  a  scale  of  employability  for  handicapped  persons  which  we 
will  report  at  the  APGA  meeting.  The  Jewish  Vocational  Service  of  Chicago 
combines  psychology  and  social  work  in  its  program.  It  deals  with  some 
5700  people  a  year,  400  of  whom  are  severely  handicapped,  and  works  close¬ 
ly  with  approximately  15  agencies  in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  State  of  Illinois. 

(Q)  Could  you  expand  on  what  you  mentioned  about  training  as  a  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  the  consumers  as  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  point  of 
view?  As  any  good  business  organization,  we  are  concerned  with  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  our  product,  more  than  just  a  negative  responsibility  from  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  point  of  view. 

(Gellman)  As  a  group  it  is  your  responsibility  to  turn  out  persons  who 
have  capacities  for  growth,  who  can  function  in  the  rehabilitation  area.  How 
the  process  is  accomplished  is  your  responsibility.  It  is  not.  my  job  as  an 
executive  to  tell  you  how  the  training  is  to  be  done.  My  fundamental  interest 
is  in  the  type  of  person  coming  to  us.  The  agency  must  assume  the  burden 
of  individualized  technical  training  which  will  enable  your  graduates  to  func¬ 
tion  in  an  agency  setting.  Your  responsibility  is  that  of  providing  graduates 
who  have  the  skills  and  attitudes  necessary  for  continued  growth.  Ours  is 
that  of  providing  the  climate  which  permits  intelligent  professional  applica¬ 
tion. 

Agencies  live  in  the  past.  They  are  bound  by  functioning  patterns  of 
organization  and  thought.  Because  we  function  with  limited  resources  and 
scope,  we  need  a  broader  and  better  research  program  than  any  one  agency 
can  afford.  If  that  is  not  feasible,  we  must  look  to  you  for  the  vision  of 
things  to  come.  I  see  no  reason  why  agencies  should  impress  their  dogma 
and  concerns  on  future  r ehabilitator s  . 

The  differences  between  agencies  are  barely  distinguishable.  Whatever 
is  done  by  an  agency  has  to  be  transmuted  by  the  r ehabilitator s  into  the  stuff 
and  body  out  of  which  a  new  generation  grows.  To  use  agency  executives  as 
guides  means  hindering  your  discussion,  and  making  this  a  backward -looking 
conference.  I  hope  you  will  take  a  wider  viewpoint  and  bring  new  concepts 
into  the  field. 

(Q)  In  essence,  you  are  disappointed  you  don't  see  any  clear  frontier 
thirst  among  us? 

(Gellman)  I  know  there  are  new  ideas  here  and  find  them  when  I  talk  to 
you  individually.  I  don't  see  them  in  this  group  which  exhibits  stereotyped 
conference  behavior. 

I  have  talked  to  many  of  you  and  have  been  impressed.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  lacking  in  the  group  discussion.  That  is  what  disappointed  me.  Indi¬ 
vidually,  you  display  a  refreshing  approach;  within  the  group  a  mantle  of 
conformity  appears. 

(C)  As  I  see  it  we  have  some  very,  very  different  problems.  Somebody 
across  the  room  has  a  problem  that  doesn't  touch  someone  else.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  place  students  in  state  agencies  or  rehabilitation  centers.  Some  of  us 
are  training  students  who  will  go  into  very  populous  areas  where  they  can 
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call  on  other  specialists.  Some  are  training  students  who  are  going  to  be  in 
the  sparsely  populated  sections.  The  counselor  who  does  it  from  bedside  to 
job.  If  we  don’t  come  together  with  a  real  meeting  of  minds,  we  are  not  even 
training  the  same  kind  of  person,  and  we  are  not  going  to  get  the  same  mar¬ 
ket  for  it. 

Maybe  we  are  expressing  a  feeling  of  caution  about  professional  education. 
It  seems  to  me  that  because  this  is  a  new  field  we  have  to  look  back  to  those 
who  have  practiced  before  us  to  get  some  of  the  know-how  and  some  of  the 
techniques  needed,  and,  perhaps,  this  is  too  new  a  field  and  we  don’t  have  the 
books  as  the  legal  profession  has  to  go  to.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  wise  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  experiences  of  others? 

(Gellman)  The  natural,  history  of  new  professions  and  disciplines  should 
serve  as  background  for  this  discussion.  Every  agency  has  to  train  new  staff. 
It  makes  no  difference  how  well  he  has  been  trained.  If  his  is  new  to  the 
field,  the  agency  has  to  take  the  responsibility  of  making  him  a  practitioner 
who  is  useful.  Since  the  process  of  retraining  is  inevitable,  let's  separate 
the  technical  work  of  any  agency  from  the  professional  core  which  is  your 
responsibility  as  a  teacher  or  educator. 

(C)  My  feeling,  perhaps,  of  the  impact  of  our  discussion  upon  you  was 
the  same  that  occurred  to  me  at  East  Lansing.  The  impact  at  East  Lansing 
to  me  was  that  a  rehabilitation  counselor  was  not  being  seen  as  a  person  in 
the  community.  Agency  work  had  led  me  to  believe  this  was  most  impor¬ 
tant.  In  working  with  a  group  it  is  also  important  that  the  professional 
should  be  brought  into  the  situation  with  his  competencies  as  a  community 
individual  basing  it  on  the  fact  that  rehabilitation  must  be  a  group  or  team 
process.  This  growth  and  development  can  be  seen  as  more  important  than 
any  point  on  the  continuum. 

We  may  manifest  cheer  among  ourselves.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  we 
are  expected  to  do  a  job  w'here  there  are  no  guide  lines  set  yet.  It  isn’t  be¬ 
ing  translated  to  us  fast  enough  to  incorporate  it  into  our  teaching. 

(Gellman)  There  definitely  is  a  gap  but  it  would  appear  to  me  that  Dr. 
Moore  offered  a  breakdown  of  skills.  It  is  possible  to  compile  and  use  what 
isknown,  a  process  which  requires  familiarity  with  what  agencies  are  doing. 

(Q)  Would  you  say  that  we  are  developing  a  new  set  of  sciences,  human 
sciences  ? 

(C)  Education  has  been  developing  sciences  other  than  human  sciences. 

We  have  made  some  very  serious  errors  in  terms  of  child  care  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  in  trying  to  understand  personality  and  individuals.  We  may  now  be 
facing  similar  problems  in  this  field.  Perhaps,  there  is  a  movement  in  de¬ 
velopment,  a  movement  which  you  have  been  doing  in  your  agency.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  higher  education  cannot  be  conducting  programs  for  which 
the  community  is  not  ready. 

(Moore)  I  would  like  to  follow  up  your  comment  because  it  was  what  I 
was  groping  for.  We  must  distinguish  between  some  of  these  passing  tech¬ 
niques,  on  the  other  hand  the  practical  experience  which  is  very  important 
for  being  successful  in  a  job  and  keeping  up  in  it.  What  I  mean  by  that  is 
this.  We  speak  of  training  a  person  in  a  basic  science,  then  his  specialty. 
What  makes  a  psychologist?  That  is  changing  because  some  of  the  specialty 
which  becomes  standard  moves  into  the  basic’.  Therapy  is  moving  in  as  part 
of  basic  psychology.  I  was  trying  to  point  out  that:  we  do  not  want  to  empha- 
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size  some  of  these  tricks  but  try  to  find  out  what  is  basic  for  flexibility  and 
growth  in  solving  new  problems.  That  material  we  find  on  the  frontiers  in 
meeting  the  real  problems  in  the  agency.  Those  are  some  of  our  best  re¬ 
search  problems. 

(C)  I  wonder  if  even  when  we  say  we  know  content  in  other  areas,  whether 
we  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  thinking  of  what  we  are  doing  at  Ohio  State  we 
function  on  an  inter -area  group  basis,  and  this  is  an  attempt  at  working  out  a 
crosscut  program  between  educational  psychology,  counseling  psychology, 
school  psychology,  personnel  and  guidance  group  and  as  across  all  these 
areas  must  lie  broad  basic  generic  courses,  and  attitudes.  I  think  this  is 
just  a  little  movement  as  far  as  we  can  see  it.  Something  must  be  different 
about  education  that  they  are  just  beginning  to  talk  about.  When  we  talk  about 
these  little  courses  we  are  no  further  ahead  this  year  than  we  were  last  year. 
No  fundamental  change  or  consideration. 

(C)  I  am  wondering  if  you  are  suggesting  here  a  kind  of  pioneer  spirit. 
What  you  have  been  saying,  do  you  feel  the  coordinator  should  take  a  fresh 
look  and  forget  they  are  training  people  for  rehabilitation? 

(Gellman)  I  think  they  should  train  intelligent,  educated  people  who  can 
learn  how  to  solve  situations  in  various  kinds  of  settings.  You  have  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  who  does  what  to  whom  and  why.  It  is  a  problem  which  you  have  to 
define.  Part  lies  in  the  broad  realm  of  education,  part  lies  in  what  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  applied  nature  of  rehabilitation  as  discipline. 

(C)  I  do  think  you  have  to  take  the  background  into  consideration.  Other¬ 
wise  you  are  going  to  be  training  people  but  not  filling  the  void.  There  is  a 
very  definite  need  here  and  an  immediate  need  for  people  in  our  field. 

(Gellman)  There  may  not  be  the  void  that  we  as  a  group  may  see  or 
think.  This  group  should  see  what  the  void  truly  is. 

(C)  Maybe  I  am  confused  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  more  basic 
agreement  among  us  than  seen  on  the  surface.  We  have  agreed  on  some 
things.  I  would  like  to  differ  with  some  people,  who  say  the  course  title 
means  nothing,  because  I  think  some  of  these  courses  have  been  established 
for  a  long  time  and  there  is  pretty  much  standard  content.  I  think  this  does 
mean  we  have  a  basis  of  agreement.  I  like  to  think  we  know  something  about 
rehabilitation.  We  have  been  rehabilitating  people  since  1920  in  the  state 
program,  I  become  disturbed  when  you  talk  as  if  this  is  a  wholly  new  pro¬ 
blem. 

I  am  very  much  puzzled  by  your  remarks  because  I  disagree  almost  100%. 
You  pointed  out  in  your  earlier  remarks  that  you  felt  that  the  meeting  had 
had  over  it  a  mantle  of  conformity.  Particularly  the  session  this  morning 
was  a  pretty  clear  demonstration  that  controversy  was  present  and  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  group.  I  felt  it  was  a  very  alive  one  and  brought  up  a  number 
of  different  positions  on  issues.  You  also  suggested  in  your  principle  cri¬ 
ticism,  the  conference  was  not  forward  looking.  Speaking  in  the  opposite 
position,  that  there  was  considerable  emphasis  on  research  and  research 
projects.  At  various  times  a  number  of  people  have  presented  new  projects, 
which  were  quite  forward  looking.  My  own  feeling  has  been  that  the  con¬ 
ference  has  had  a  far  better  attitude  than  that  which  you  presented  here. 

(Gellman)  I  was  asked  to  speak  with  full  recognition  that  I  knew  nothing 
of  your  past,  future,  or  your  present  except  as  I  knew  you  as  individuals. 

The  similarity  of  two  courses  with  the  same  name  at  two  different  universi- 
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ties  is  a  factual  matter.  More  important  is  the  question  which  Dr.  Garrett 
raised;  who  is  doing  research,  who  is  foreseeing  future  trends?  I  believe 
that  the  rehabilitation  coordinators  should  be  guiding  and  leading  research, 
that  it  is  their  job  to  act  as  guides.  They  should  not  depend  upon  agencies 
whose  scope  is  restricted  and  whose  research  is  limited  by  agency  needs  and 
problems.  True  knowledge  uses  present  data  as  a  guide  for  the  future.  The 
people  who  are  doing  research  in  the  field  are  the  people  on  the  firing  line. 
The  people  I’d  like  to  see  working  with  us  in  doing  research  are  persons  such 
as  yourselves  who  can  fit  research  into  a  broader  theoretical  framework. 
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CONSIDERATIONS  IN  PLANNING  COORDINATOR  WORKSHOPS 

Chairman  -  Richard  T.  Sidwell 
Recorder  -  Louis  J.  Cantoni 


(Sidwell)  I  would  like  to  invite  your  ideas  regarding  the  planning  of  this 
workshop  as  well  as  future  workshops. 

(Patterson)  I  think  we  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  here  listening  to  each  other 
tell  each  other  things  we  already  know.  I  think  it  is  because  this  meeting  has 
been  structured.  We  said  we  did  not  want  that  kind  of  a  meeting.  Secondly, 
and  more  important,  I  think  the  impression  might  be  gotten  that  we  have  some 
terrible  training  programs.  This  is  a  false  impression.  Good  training  pro¬ 
grams  are  turning  out  good  counselors.  I  think  we  know  something  about 
training  rehabilitation  counselors.  I  don’t  think  we  have  to  apologize  for 
what  we  haven’t  apparently  been  doing.  We  have  some  pretty  clear  ideas 
about  what  should  constitute  content  of  the  programs.  I  think  the  proof  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  most  of  our  students  have  had  no  difficulty  obtaining  jobs. 
Customers  have  been  pretty  well  satisfied. 

I  think  in  view  of  this  I  am  beginning  to  get  pretty  much  annoyed  at  being 
told  by  OVR  that  we  don't  know  what  we  are  doing,  we  can’t  train  counselors, 
we  don’t  know  anything  about  rehabilitation.  Most  of  us  have  had  up  to  ten 
years  experience.  I  don’t  think  it  is  true  that  we  don't  know  anything  about 
training  rehabilitation  counselors.  Most  of  us  have  had  contact  with  univer¬ 
sity  training  programs  which  have  been  training  counselors  in  other  areas. 

I  don't  think  we  should  do  what  OVR  seems  to  be  suggesting  and  scrap  our 
training  program  and  start  at  the  beginning  again.  I  particularly  resent  this, 
because  I  think  the  University  of  Illinois  hired  me  because  they  thought  I 
knew  something  about  rehabilitation.  So  far  I  have  had  no  complaints  about 
my  work.  I'd  like  to  suggest,  if  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  will 
take  up  the  matter  with  the  university,  then  the  university  can  decide  whether 
it  wants  to  keep  me  or  give  up  training  rehabilitation  counselors  altogether. 

If  only  we  could  be  allowed  to  start  where  we  are  and  go  on  from  where 
we  are  and  spend  time  together  discussing  crucial  problems.  We  know  there 
is  room  for  improvement.  When  we  get  together,  we  are  prevented  from 
getting  down  to  basic  things.  I  think  this  is  what  Bill  Ge liman  was  saying 
and  that  we  ought  to  be  saying  to  ourselves  and  others. 

(McGowan)  I  think  that  opens  up  a  lot  of  area  for  comment.  It  seems  to 
me  where  we  are  breaking  down  in  our  programs  is  that  there  certainly 
isn't  the  best  understanding  between  OVR  and  the  universities  and  between 
the  universities  and  the  agencies.  We  need  more  emphasis  on  understanding 
each  other.  Nothing  I  have  heard  discussed  at  either  meeting  couldn't  be 
solved  if  we  could  sit  down  and  hash  things  over.  From  my  observation, 
understanding  between  OVR  and  the  universities,  and  OVR  and  agencies,  isn’t 
what  it  should  be.  What  hasn't  been  pointed  out  is  the  genuine  esprit  de 
corps  which  exists  among  coordinators. 

I  would  think  that  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  coordinators  to  have  some 
chance  to  meet  by  themselves,  perhaps  one  day  of  a  three -day  session.  But 
I  get  the  feeling  that  there  just  isn't  enough  room  for  us  in  the  barn  and,  as 
a  result,  we  gather  in  this  group  and  that  group.  One  day  should  be  allowed 
without  structure,  so  that  the  coordinators  can  discuss  their  own  viewpoints 
among  themselves. 
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Some  of  us  were  not  clear  on  this  topic,  whether  this  was  to  be  the  sec¬ 
ond  counselors'  meeting  or  a  workshop.  I  didn’t  realize  this  was  a  workshop 
until  yesterday.  We  were  going  toward  specific  aims.  It  certainly  was  en¬ 
visioned  as  a  workshop.  Our  East  Lansing  meeting  also  was  a  workshop.  I 
think  when  a  group  of  people  like  this  have  a  common  goal,  they  need  three 
or  four  meetings  before  they  are  sure  what  they  want  to  accomplish. 

(Sidwell)  Personnally,  I  felt  our  East  Lansing  meeting  was  a  sort  of 
shotgun  approach.  We  laid  all  our  cards  on  the  table  to  take  a  look  at  them. 
This  meeting  was  to  take  a  little  sharper  aim  on  some  of  the  things  which  had 
been  enunciated,  and  areas  that  we  wanted  to  discuss  and  define  more  clear¬ 
ly  for  ourselves.  A  question  at  noon  was  raised:  Are  we  going  to  write  a 
manual  on  supervised  field  work  as  a  result  of  this  conference?  My  feeling 
was  "No".  This  was  not  the  purpose.  This  was  an  opportunity  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  segment  of  this  overall  problem  and  to  try  and  bring  some  of  these 
things  a  little  more  into  focus  than  they  were  in  the  past.  I  don’t  think  you 
can  do  this  in  one  or  two  meetings.  This  is  just  a  start  in  that  direction. 

(McGowan)  People  did  not  have  time  to  prepare  for  a  real  workshop.  I 
could  have  brought  all  kinds  of  materials  on  field  work  placement,  etc.  ,  had 
I  known  it  was  appropriate.  I  think  we  were  hoping  this  would  be  an  un¬ 
structured  meeting.  I  thought  there  would  be  an  exchange  of  experiences, 
and  on  this  basis  we  could  begin  to  structure  some  standards.  This  looked 
to  me  like  an  exercise  in  classroom  production.  I  think  panels  are  a  very 
poor  way  to  try  to  get  across  material.  Three  days  of  panels  are  too  much. 

(Marrin)  There  are  about  nine  of  us  from  the  rehabilitation  agencies.  I 
have  the  feeling  that  certainly  you  gentlemen  have  some  technical  matters 
about  how  better  to  do  the  job.  You  might  have  a  three -day  meeting  and  we 
could  meet  with  you  one  day.  I  know  that  everyone  tries  to  do  the  best  job  he 
can.  God  knows  I  have  been  trying  to,  and  I  will  never  get  the  job  done  I 
know  I  should  be  doing. 

(Feike)  We  came  here  a  day  before  you  and  started  our  deliberations  and 
worked  far  into  the  night,  and  we  had  another  long  session  last  evening.  We 
have  profited  therefrom,  and  I  feel  that  having  some  members  from  the  co¬ 
ordinators’  group  in  these  sessions  with  us  has  been  very  beneficial.  But  I 
certainly  hope  that  you  could  structure  your  meetings  so  that  there  would  be 
time  for  free  discussion  and  for  getting  acquainted  with  each  other. 

(C)  You  can  load  a  program  down  and  reach  the  saturation  point  where 
nobody  is  really  listening.  I  should  say  something  that.  I  have  become  very 
emotional  about.  I  detest  the  kind  of  teaching,  drumming  in,  that  I- did  hear 
during  these  sessions.  I  think  some  of  us  feel  that  we  have  gone  through  a 
lot  of  what  we  have  already  had.  Of  course  it  was  given  on  a  high  plane. 
Everyone  felt  that  he  had  something  to  contribute  and  did.  I  don't  know  how 
to  put  this  in  a  manner  which  is  palatable.  I  hope  in  the  future  we  will 
structure  these  meetings  so  that  we  will  have  a  free -flowing  exchange  of 
ideas . 

(Sidwell)  This  is  a  logical  place  to  move  into  what  I  think  we  need  to  do. 

We  need  to  find  out  from  you  (1)  whether  this  type  of  workshop  or  any  other 
structure  is  what  we  want,  and  (2)  do  we  want  to  formulate  any  form  of 
quasi-permanent  organization.  How  do  you  want  to  structure  this  thing? 

(G.  Miller)  I  think  we  need  to  continue  to  do  something  that  will  get  us 
together.  I  think  something  happens  as  a  result  of  these  conferences. 
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(McG  owan)  I'd  like  to  make  one  thing  clear.  I  have  nothing  against  work¬ 
shops.  My  point  is  that  the  structure  of  a  workshop  is  different  from  that  of 
a  meeting.  Our  preparation  is  different,  and  the  things  we  bring  are 
different. 

I  began  to  get  the  feeling  toward  the  end  that  as  coordinators  we  were 
aware  of  how  little  we  were  tapping  each  other.  It  would  seem  that  as  a  be¬ 
ginning  we  have  to  think  about  field  placement  or  internship.  We  didn't  quite 
reach  the  core  of  the  matter  -  professional  supervision  --  what  it  means,  how 
it  affects  students.  We  need  to  continue  laying  the  ground  work  which  has 
been  started  at  this  workshop,  particularly  on  the  topic  of  supervision. 

(Hays)  Being  in  Washington,  I  am  beginning  to  know  the  people  in  OVR.  I 
think  the  feeling  they  have  is  completely  different  from  Patterson's  and  many 
of  the  coordinators'.  I  strongly  recommend  something  be  done  to  have  a 
committee  meeting  of  coordinators  and  OVR  for  the  sake  of  better  communi¬ 
cation.  This  feeling  of  misunderstanding  is  not  a  healthy  one. 

(Sidweli)  Obviously,  we  are  not  evaluating  this  conference.  We  should 
keep  certain  guidelines  straight. 

(Thomason)  The  topic  for  this  workshop  is  based  on  a  tabulation  made  by 
coordinators  in  New-  York  in  August.  As  one  member  of  this  steering  or 
planning  committee,  I  think  we  erred  in  that  we  did  not  provide  a  special 
session  for  coordinators.  Wo  did  for  the  Advisory  Panel  and  States  Council, 
but  not  for  Coordinators,  so  that  they  could  get  together  and  talk  over  their 
own  problems.  If  States  Council  and  the  Advisors  had  problems  peculiar  to 
them,  coordinators  would  have  too.  I  recognized  that.  I  think  even  the  first 
day  I  mentioned,  "Why  can’t  coordinators  get  together?"  Not  that  we  have 
any  secrets.  We  just  have  some  problems  that  we'd  like  to  hash  out  by  our- 
selve  s . 

(Jacobs)  The  thing  that  Patterson  said  came  as  a  shock  to  me.  I  think 
it  illustrates  one  of  the  needs  for  conferences  like  this.  In  some  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  today  someone  mentioned  any  evaluation  has  as  a  basis  self-evalu¬ 
ation.  We  know  what  we  want  but  can't  express  it.  Getting  back  to  criticism 
of  OVR  and  how  they  regard  us,  I  think  it  is  an  individual  matter  and  possi¬ 
bly  relates  to  the  site  visits  some  of  us  have  had.  The  last  comment  was 
that  possibly  there  should  be  much  closer  interaction  between  OVR  and  the 
coordinators  to  try  and  iron  out  criticisms  which  occur.  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  that.  I  felt  OVR  was  groping  toward  the  program  they  want,  and  we 
in  our  institutions  are  groping  toward  what  we  want.  I  never  felt  they  were 
superimposing  anything,  even  though  we  have  the  green  Manual. 

(Warren)  As  someone  has  said,  we  have  merely  scratched  the  surface 
as  far  as  distilling  information  and  knowledge  about  counselor  training  is 
concerned.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  a  unique  situation.  We  are  practically 
100  per  cent  the  trainers  of  a  particular  profession.  How  inconceivable  it 
would  be  for  any  established  profession  to  get  all  its  trainers  in  one  meeting 
place . 

(Sidweli)  I  think  we  need  to  come  to  a  point  of  decision,  and  I  would  like 
to  get  one  or  two  expressions  from  you  with  regard  to  what  you  want  to  do. 

Is  there  a  need  for  future  workshops  or  conferences  of  coordinators  apart 
from  occasional  meetings  or  day  meetings  during  conventions? 

(A  show  of  hands  in  support  of  meetings  apart  from  national  conventions.) 
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(Sidwell)  Are  there  individuals  who  oppose?  If  not,  I  think  it  is  a  unan¬ 
imous  decision  of  the  coordinator  group  that  we  should  have  future  meetings. 

Second,  do  we  want  to  set  up  a  formalized  structure  for  this  group  as  a 
means  of  trying  to  plan  programs  in  future  workshops,  or  is  all  we  want  a 
chance  to  get  together  without  too  much  structure  and  discuss  our  current 
problems  as  they  come  up? 

(Gall)  Couldn’t  we  have  a  combination  of  both  and  still  feel  we  were 
meeting  our  purposes  in  coming  to  the  conference? 

I  was  thinking  of  doing  something  like  this.  Invite  a  group  of  recent  grad¬ 
uates  of  our  programs  and  have  them  conduct  a  panel  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  their  training  in  various  universities  after  they  had  been 
graduated  a  year.  We  may  discover  that  the  best  adjusted  individuals  were 
not  adjusted  because  of  the  program  but  because  of  something  in  their  back¬ 
ground.  I  think  we  should  examine  our  product  next  year  by  inviting  in  a  se¬ 
lected  group  of  students. 

(C)  I  am  wondering  if  we  could  think  of  having  our  meeting  in  an  area 
where  there  was  an  original  project  which  we  could  observe  and  study. 

Also,  a  series  of  new  films  would  be  very  helpful,  if  there  are  any,  to  ill¬ 
ustrate  field  experiences,  or  types  of  evaluation  program,  or  campus 
facilities . 

(Sidwell)  If  you  are  going  to  do  that,  then  you  do  need  a  program  commit¬ 
tee  apart  from  the  individual  responsible  for  putting  on  the  workshop.  I 
spent  two  months  on  the  paper  work  part  of  this,  and  I  don't  think  you  can  do 
that  and  at  the  same  time  do  program  planning  for  the  type  of  meeting  you 
are  discussing  now.  This  would  have  to  be  done  by  more  than  one  or  two 
individuals . 

(Usdane)  If  we  want  to  see  projects  that  are  going  on,  we  might  consider 
the  possibility  of  a  meeting  in  New  York,  where  we  would  be  able  to  visit 
the  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  which  has  an  OVR  project.  This 
is  just  a  suggestion,  if  we  want  to  get  a  variety  of  experiences  in  three  days 
or  so. 

(Sidwell)  Do  you  want  to  appoint  someone  to  pick  up  the  ball  from  here 
and  do  the  planning?  Is  anyone  willing  to  assume  the  obligation  for  the  next 
meeting 

(C)  We  had  one  suggestion  -  New  York  City. 

(Gorthy)  Since  Abraham  Jacobs  is  not  volunteering,  I  would  like  to  vol¬ 
unteer  for  him.  The  only  thing  we  can  offer  at  the  Institute  for  the  Crippled 
and  Disabled  is  meeting  rooms  and  demonstrations.  Between  New  York 
University,  Columbia  University,  and  the  Institute,  there  will  be  enough 
room  to  take  care  of  you,  if  you’d  like  to  come  to  the  area  of  greatest  reha¬ 
bilitation  prominence. 

(Sidwell,  directing  his  question  to  Jacobs)  Can  we  turn  over  to  you  the 
planning  for  this  next  workshop  and  let  you  use  New  York  facilities  and  the 
help  of  New  York  people  such  as  Dr.  Gall,  Dr.  Spaulding,  and  Dr.  Warren? 

(Jacobs)  I  realize  the  work  involved,  but  I  think  one  of  the  advantages  of 
New  York  is  that  there  is  this  concentration  of  coordinators  and  counselors. 
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We  could  work  very  well  together. 

(Sidwell)  Will  you  lead  the  group? 
(Jacobs)  Yes,  I  will. 
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